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The Sea Birds’ Fortress 


By A. C. BENT 


AY off in the middle of the stormy, fog-bound Gulf of St. Lawrence 
stands lonely Bird Rock, twenty-five miles north of the Magdalen 
Islands and sixty miles from Cape Breton. 

It forms the northeastern end of a chain of dangerous ledges, lying in the 
path of vessels passing in and out of the St. Lawrence River, and is important 
enough to be protected by a first-class lighthouse. Its red sandstone cliffs rise 
for a hundred feet or more straight up from the sea, and even on the smoothest 
day the waves thunder against its base, as they rise and fall with the ocean swell. 

The only human inhabitants of this isolated rock are the lighthouse keeper 
and his family. They are visited twice a year by the government supply boat, 
bringing provisions, newspapers and mail, but, aside from this, they seldom have 
any communication with the outside world unless some stray fisherman lands 
there from necessity, or some wandering bird student comes along to study the 
sea birds in their summer home. 

During the long winter nights, when the gulf is closed to navigation, they 
have nothing to do, no light to maintain and no fog whistle to manage. Yet 
they say they feel their loneliness even more in the summer when they longingly 
watch every passing sail, hoping for visitors, but are generally doomed to disap- 
pointment. No wonder that they welcome the return of their feathered friends 
in the spring, and no wonder they were glad to see us. 

We had engaged an experienced mariner, the owner of a staunch schooner 
and the hero of many a successful smuggling trip, to take us from the Magdalen 
Islands to Bird Rock on a certain date; but on our arrival at Grand Entry, the 
northernmost port, we found, to our disgust, that he had just gone off on a three 
weeks cruise elsewhere, without the slightest consideration of his promise tous. The 
only other available craft, fit to make the trip, which is a dangerous one at best, 
was a sea-going tug which, on investigation, we found was hopelessly disabled. 
We were face to face with the two alternatives, to give up the main object of our 
trip and go home beaten, or to make the trip in an open boat, a hitherto unac- 
complished feat, except by a few hardy fishermen. But we secured the services 
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of a daring, young lobster fisherman, strong, hardy and experienced, who had 
weathered the storms of twenty-four hard northern winters, and who voiunteered 
to take us, as soon as a favorable opportunity arrived. After days of fog, rain, 
storms and gales, all too frequent on that coast, the looked-for opportunity came 
when a light westerly wind had smoothed down the sea after an easterly blow, 
and we started in his seaworthy little boat, seventeen feet long, carrying two 
small sprit-sails. Though we could plainly see Bird Rock, twenty-five miles 
away, a red spot on the northern horizon, prudence suggested that we sail first 
to Bryon Island, only twelve miles away, where we could find a safe harbor, 
in case of necessity, and push on to Bird Rock the next day, if conditions were 


EAST END OF BIRD ROCK FROM THE SEA 


favorable. But we were persuaded to change our minds by the “ King of Bryon 
Island,” a venerable patriarch, the owner of the island, and a veritable monarch 
of all he surveys, for he controls the most valuable lobster-fishing rights of that 
region, as well as the destinies of the fishermen; he would like to have kept us 
over night, with a view to interesting capitalists from the states in the purchase 
of his profitable estates, but with true regard for our interests he advised our 
pushing on that night, as he thought it would blow a gale in the morning, and 
experience proved that he was right. So, laying in a stock of bread and a few 
bottles of water, we started at 5:30 that night for the last leg of our journey. 
It was well that the sea was smooth, for to land on that rugged Rock is bad enough 
at any time, and when there is any sea running it is impossible. 

It seemed a long twelve miles as we plied the oars to help us along in the 
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light breeze, and the sun was fast sinking to the horizon, illuminating the great 
red cliffs of Bird Rock, lined with white rows of nesting Gannets; we were still 
some distance from it at sunset, and we were not anxious to pick our way among 
its dangerous rocks after dark. But our skipper was equal to the task when the 
exciting moment came; as the great cliffs towered above us in the moonlight, 
we saw a lantern coming down the ladder to show us where to land, and we ran 
in among the thundering breakers; there was a crash which brought us to our 
feet in terror, as we struck an unseen rock, but the next wave carried us over 
it and landed us among the rocks and flying spray. We were overboard in an 
instant, struggling in the surf, for the boat was rapidly filling, as wave after wave 
broke over us. A few moments of rapid work served to unload our baggage and 
attach a stout line to the boat, the signal was passed aloft, and the powerful 
steam winch above hauled her up high and dry. We then had time to shake 
hands with our genial host, the keeper of the lighthouse, who had been watch- 
ing us ever since we left Bryon Island. Loading our baggage in the crate to be 
hoisted up, we climbed up the long ladders, among clouds of screaming seabirds, 
over a hundred feet to the top of the rock, where we found a hearty welcome 
awaiting us from Captain Bourque anid ‘his family. No doubt they were glad 
to see us, for we were the only people who had landed on the rock since last 
November, excepting some fishermen who visited them in May. It is a lonely 
life they lead, but they are brave and cheerful souls, and know how to make 
the best of the surroundings. They live well in spite of the fact that their market- 
man calls but twice a year. Of course, there were many questions to be asked 
and much news to be discussed, for which their eager minds were hungry. After 
supper the festivities began; a graphophone was brought out and a whole trunk 
full of songs and other music reeled off; one of the girls could play the accordion, 
which did duty as an orchestra while the rest of us danced, sang and made merry 
well into the night. It wasa great event for them, and we almost forgot that we 
had come to photograph birds. 

But the morning found us out bright and early, moments were golden and 
not to be wasted in sleep, the wind was blowing a gale, as predicted, and clouds 
of seabirds were drifting about the rock in a bewildering maze, ten thousand of 
them in all. There were great white Gannets sailing on long, powerful wings 
tipped with black, clouds of snowy Kittiwake Gulls hovering in the air, hundreds 
of swift-winged Murres and Razor-billed Auks darting out from the cliffs, and 
quaint little parties of curious Puffins perched on the rocks. There was a con- 
stant Babel of voices, the mingled cries of the varied throngs, deep, guttural 
croaks and hoarse grunts from the Gannets, a variety of soft purring notes from 
the Murres, and sharp piercing cries from the active Kittiwakes, distinctly pro- 
nouncing the three syllables for which they are named, as if beseeching us to 
“keep away” from their precious nests. 

Climbing down the ladders to one of the broader ledges, I fired away plate 
after plate, with a ‘Reflex’ camera, at the constant stream of Gannets floating 
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by on broad and powerful wings, riding on the gale without an effort, one of 
Nature’s triumphs in the balancing of forces. I surprised one old fellow fast 
asleep on the ledge, with his head tucked under his wing; and carried him to 
the top of the cliff where we could study him more closely. Nearly all the broader 
ledges were white with nesting Gannets, sitting as close as they could sit on their 
crude nests of kelp and rockweed, each bird covering one, large, dirty egg, origi- 


GANNETS ON THEIR NESTS 


nally white but now stained with the red mud from the sandstone rock. They 
live peaceably enough among themselves, but their awkward movements result 
in many broken eggs, and they are far from neat in their habits. Carelessness 
and lack of neatness are characteristic of all the Pelican family, to which the 
Gannet belongs, and must indicate a low order of intelligence, for birds as a rule 
are very neat and keep their nests scrupulously clean. 

The Gannets show their lack of intelligence in other ways; their brains are 
very small in proportion to their size, and they are very stupid birds, gawking 
at the intruder with a most helpless and idiotic expression, or stumbling over 
each other in their efforts to escape, often rolling the eggs out of the nests in 
their attempt. How different they are in this respect from the keen-witted Ruffed 
Grouse, who springs suddenly into the air, covering her eggs as she leaves, and 
dodging out of sight in an instant. No wonder the Gannets have been clubbed 
to death on their nests by the fishermen in search of bait, until they are well 
nigh exterminated from all but the most inaccessible cliffs! 

The beautiful little Kittiwake Gulls are birds of another feather, and form 
one of the most attractive features of Bird Rock. They are cliff-dwellers indeed, 
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for their nests are scattered all over the perpendicular face of the frowning 
cliff; every available little ledge or shelf is appropriated by them, and it is remark- 
able to see how narrow a shelf will serve to support their nests of seaweed; they 
must be securely built to support the weight of parents and young on such an 
apparently insecure foundation, and at such a dizzy height above the dangerous 
rocks and thundering surf. But they seemed to be successful in hatching their 


two, or sometimes three, speckled 
eggs and raising the tiny gray balls 
of down to maturity. A swing over 
the cliff in the crate was necessary 
to see them at close quarters, and a 
most interesting hour was spent in 
this way. 

Standing securely in the stout 
box we were lifted from the ground, 
the long arm of the derrick swung 
outward into space, and we were 
lowered gradually down the face of 
the cliff, a novel and delightful way 
of calling on the birds that were 
nesting on its ledges. 

At first a startled cloud of Gulls 
flew out and circled about us, pro- 
testing that we “keep away,” but 
they soon settled down again on 
their nests, where we photographed 
them at our leisure. They were 
confiding little fellows, and would sit 
quietly on their little shelves within 
a few feet of us, turning their beau- 
tiful snow-white heads to look at us, 
but showing no signs of fear. They 
were the daintiest birds of all with 
their delicate pearl-gray backs and 
bright yellow bills, making the pret- 
tiest of pictures as they sat upon their 
eggs, or stood brooding over their 
tender young protecting them from 
the sun. 

The crate was then lowered to 
another ledge where a party of 
Murres were sitting on their eggs. 
These innocent sea birds build no 
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MURRES ON THEIR NEST-SITES 


nests at all; their eggs are long and pointed, so shaped that they will roll 
around in a circle instead of rolling ‘off the narrow ledge, where they are laid 
on the bare rocks; the eggs are subject to great variations in color, several 
shades of blue, green and white, handsomely marked with dark brown and 
black, in spots, stripes and irregular scrawls. We were soon on intimate terms 
with them as they stood upright in dignified rows, like so many soldiers, or sat 
upon their eggs and watched us. 

Most of the Murres were 
nesting on the lower ledges, 
which were generally quite in- 
accessible, though if we had had 
more time we might have found 
some way to photograph them. 

There were many other inter- 
esting subjects for the camera 
on the top of the rock where the 
curious little Puffins or ‘Sea 
Parrots’ could be seen sitting 
in little groups on the edge of 
the precipice, all ready to launch 
MURRES’ EGGS out into space if we came too 
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near. They were guarding the entrance to their homes—burrows in the soil 
under the rocks or under the grassy turf. If we had dug them out we should 
probably have found a bird in each burrow crouching over her single white 
egg at the farthest end. She would not offer to fly away, and we could easily 
stroke her back or pick her up, but we must look out for her sharp and 
powerful beak, which could inflict quite a wound. i 

On the upper ledges, just below the top of the cliff, the Razor-billed Auks 
were domiciled, where they had crawled into every available crevice or under 
every overhanging rock to lay their single eggs on the bare ground. The eggs 
were not quite so pointed as the Murres,’ and were usually white with spots 
and markings of dark brown and black. 


RAZOR-BILLED AUKS ON THEIR NEST-SITES 


They were very tame and unsuspicious birds; if we sat still for a few mom- 
ents near their nests they would fly up and alight within a few feet, eying us 
curiously and grunting their expressions of satisfaction or disapproval. I should 
have had some fine pictures of them but for an unfortunate accident by which 
the plates were spoiled. 

One of the features of the trip was our visit to North Bird Rock, three tall 
pinnacles of red sandstone rock rising out of the sea, three-quarters of a mile 
away. A dory was lowered in place of the crate and we rowed over, landing 
with difficulty on a flat rock at the base. A cloud of Kittiwake Gulls flew from 
their nests on the cliffs as we landed. We managed to scale the first cliff by 
helping each other up from ledge to ledge, passing the cameras up as best we 
could. As I raised my head over the top I found myself face to face with a Gannet, 
in fact a whole colony of them, and a more surprised lot of Gannets I never saw. 
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The whole flat top of the rock was literally covered with their nests, from which 
they were beating a hasty, if not graceful, retreat. A few of them held their 
ground and sat stolidly on their nests until we had photographed them at our 
leisure. One of the pinnacles was absolutely inaccessible, a secure retreat, its 
flat top white with nesting Gannets. 

But before we had used up all our plates a signal was fired from Bird Rock, 
warning us to return; the barometer was falling and a blow was not far off; 
our genial host was sorry to part with us, but prudence suggested that if we would 
reach the Magdalens in safety, with our frail craft, we must start that night. 
The two days had been far too short to accomplish all we wanted, but we hurriedly 
packed up our belongings, bade farewell to our kind friends and started. Part- 
ing salutes were fired, handkerchiefs, _weaters, and finally table cloths were 
waved, as the light northeast wind carried us away from Bird Rock, and the 
four lonely figures on top faded out of sight. 

The wind soon died out to a dead calm, we were twenty-five miles from 
Grosse Isle, darkness coming on and every prospect of a dangerous gale ap- 
proaching. But we were not helpless, there were two oars in the boat and four 
of us to man them. It was a hard night’s work, with half hour shifts at the oars, 
but we stuck to it and finally reached the welcome beach at Grosse Isle just 
before sunrise. We were tired and sleepy, but we had made the first trip to Bird 
Rock in an open boat. 


GANNETS AND NESTS ON NORTH BIRD ROCK 
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The Drumming of the Ruffed Grouse 


By EDMUND J. SAWYER 
Illustrated by the Author 


ming. I failed, but got several sketches of the birds from life, seeing scores 

of performances at a distance of forty feet. This was in Franklin county, 
New York. My second attempt, made the following spring in Chenango county, 
was more successful, as the accompanying illustrations show. 

My method was to go out early in the morning or just before sunset, and, 
guided by the sound of the drumming, find the logs used by the Grouse. Locat- 
ing a log well suited to my purpose, I would build a rough shack or “blind,” 
just large enough to cover me while sitting on the ground. The blinds were made 
of spruce or cedar boughs or slabs of bark, according to the surroundings and 
material nearest at hand. Several of the shacks were used, all being placed 
within about twenty feet of the Grouse while drumming. In one case some large 
slabs of bark, placed against a convenient old board fence at the edge of a wood, 
formed a neat blind which allowed me to watch a Grouse drum repeatedly, 
and secure two of the photographs shown, from a distance of eighteen feet. 
Usually, in order not to frighten the birds, I made the blinds and arranged my 
camera in position about midday, when the Grouse were most likely to be out 
of sight and hearing. 

In the morning the drumming is generally first heard at daybreak, but a 
Grouse will often spend the night on or near his drumming log and drum from 
time to time through the night. In order to witness the drumming in the early 
morning, therefore, I spent the night in my blind. To watch the Grouse in the 
afternoon period I entered the blind about three o’clock. It was sometimes 
two or three hours later before the bird first appeared, and occasionally I waited 
in vain till sundown. 

After once seeing a Ruffed Grouse drum, even from a distance of forty feet, 
it was difficult for me to conceive how any one could be mistaken at that distance 
as to the bird’s way of performing the act. For the beating of the wings may 
be easily followed at first—though their exact outline, of course, is lost during 
each lightning stroke, and may be seen to remain essentially the same, only 
faster, till the end. 

We will suppose now that we are in a blind, say twenty feet from a drumming 
log. After being repeatedly deceived into expectation by chipmunks, red squirrels 
mice and Chickadees, we hear another rustling in the dry deaves which our 
strained attention does not mistake. It is a measured patter of running feet 
or a slow tread just heavy enough to crunch the leaves at every step or two, 
and occasionally snap a dry twig. The next instant a cock Grouse hops to the 
top of the log; his head is erect; his feathers lie close to his sides and, for a creature 
as wild as any that haunts the woods, his whole manner shows only serenity, 
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j N the spring of 1907 I attempted to photograph a Grouse in the act of drum- 
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and a modest self-satisfaction. The next instant he turns crossways of the log, 
the head is raised, the feathers of the neck and the black ruff expanded by the 
same act, the tail is spread, and at the same time the wings beat the air three 
or four clearly distinct times with a muffled whir at each beat—such is the force 
of the stroke—and then hang straight down for an instant, as also between the 
strokes just described. Now begins the part of the drumming which is so familiar 
to many as a distant rumble and characteristic wood sound. As the interval 
between the strokes, which at first is about a second, gradually shortens the bird 
assumes a more and more horizontal position until at the end, when the drumming. 


DRUMMING RUFFED GROUSE 
Enlargement of the following photograph retouched by E. J. Sawyer 


has become one prolonged whir of the constantly moving wings, the head sets. 
down close to the shoulders. In the latter part of the drumming the: outline: 
of the wings is entirely lost in a gray haze which, however, serves to show the 
extent of their motion; they are held just free from the sides and fluttered rather 
than flapped at the close of the act. In the first part of the drumming it may 
easily be observed that the tips of the wings are brought as far forward as the 
feet and backward about to a hor zontal position. The tail lays flat on the log. 
if the latter is large. The only device I can think of which seems calculated 
closely to imitate the rapid drumming is a soft, yet solid, rubber ball dropped 
on the top of a velvet-covered wooden vessel. I have often compared the tone- 
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of the wing-beats with the sound made by striking my leg just above the knee 
with the lower (little finger) side of my clenched hand. 

One point which should have prevented the belief that the noise is made 
by the wings striking the bird’s perch is the characteristic uniformity of the 
sound which is of the same nature as the well-known hum of this bird’s wings 
in flight. It does not vary, as would be 
the case in thumping against different 
kinds of wood in various stages of decay. 

Most of the drumming logs are old 
and more or less moss-covered; the bark 
has quite disappeared from many, but 
they are solid enough to afford the Grouse 
a good foothold, though often. consider- 
ably worn away, when barkless and 
somewhat soft, by long continued use of 
the grasping feet. When a spot has 
been used for drumming even a week 
or two, it begins to have the appearance 
of a chicken roost. If it is a log, as 

A DRUMMING RUFFED GROUSE usual, the ground, especially on one side, 

Untouched photograph from nature and perhaps the top will be fouled at the 
points where the Grouse stands. There are sometimes half a dozen or more 
of these drumming spots on one long log; by these “signs” together with 
a worn or chafed appearance drumming logs may readily and infallibly be 


known. 

The log shown in the photographs was a section sawed from a large tree. 
It was hollow but otherwise sound. Two similar logs, one end to end with it, 
the other a rod away, were also used by the same Grouse as drumming-places. 
The first day I watched him the bird drummed only from the other two logs, 
while my blind was built nearest and camera focused on the one unused. The 
next day before the bird appeared in the afternoon I placed sticks over the entire 
length of two of the logs, leaving untouched the log nearest my blind and camera. 
After two hours’ waiting the Grouse first appeared on one of the brush-strewn 
logs. He tried his wings in a few places on this log, and then actually drummed, 
though the tips of his wings brushed the sticks about him. He then walked along 
the log, gingerly picking his way among the sticks, looking evidently for a better 
spot, and sooh went to the other brush-covered log where he drummed several 
times. Still hampered by the brush, he finally hopped to the log before my 
camera where all seemed to his satisfaction, for he remained here a long while, 
drumming repeatedly. That evening I added enough brush to the troublesome 
logs to prevent drumming on them, and had no farther difficulty in that way, 
the Grouse thereafter coming directly to the desired place. 

The photograph made of the bird just mentioned, showing a side view, 
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was taken about the middle of the drumming period and given one second’s 
exposure. My camera, by the way, merely a regular 4x5, ten-inch bellows 
machine, had to be placed with the lens only four or five feet from the subject. 
It was covered loosely with a green hood and spruce boughs and operated by 
means of a fifteen-foot tube with bulb, from my blind. 

The drumming ended (the entire act lasts about ten seconds) the Grouse 
immediately raises his head and raises and expands his tail by one motion, 
which seems involuntary as if from the exhilaration of his late effort, the tail 
slowly falling again to its usual position. The bird may now stand motionless, 
apparently listening for several minutes until the drumming begins again as 
before. I have heard or seen at close range at least a hundred of the performances. 
Each of these could be described as above, excepting a very few times when, 
after few preliminary wing beats, the bird suddenly stopped, being interrupted 
by some unusual sound such as the bark of a dog, scream of a Hawk, snapping 
of a twig in my blind, or even a sight of me. 


CANADIAN RUFFED GROUSE 
Photographed at Snoeshoe Lake Me., by Henry R. Carey 


The Use of a Blind in the Study of Bird- Life 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


F one would study the habits of birds under natural conditions it is of the 
1 first importance that they be unalarmed by one’s presence. While in some 

comparatively rare instances a species may not have acquired fear of man 
or may, fortunately, have learned to trust him, man’s presence is always a more 
or less disturbing element, if not to the bird in question, at least to other species 
with which it may chance to become associated. With bird as with man, the 
consciousness of being under observation induces more or less artificialty of 
manner, and if one would gain true insight into either bird life or human life, 
ones subject should be unaware that they are the objects of scrutiny. 

It sometimes happens that one finds, already existing, a place which affords 
effective concealment, but this is exceptional and, in the end, it will be found 
necessary to employ an artificial blind. 

I must confess that when writing ‘Bird Studies with a Camera’ I did not appre- 
ciate the necessity for a hiding-place which not only permitted one to photograph 
but to see. But whether or not one uses a camera, a blind will be found to be 
of the greatest assistance in securing the proper point of view. 

It is the first requisite of such a blind that it be easily transportable; it should 
also be inconspicuous, and so simple in construction that it may be quickly 
erected. The results of my first attempt (1900) to make a structure which would 
fulfil these requirements was a ridiculously complicated affair of upright sticks 
and iron hoops around which was placed a can- 
vas, painted in the somewhat distant semblance 
of bark. This affair was supposed to be an imi- 
tation tree trunk, and it illustrates how far one 
may be carried on the wrong road by a false 
premise. The fundamental error in this case was 
the belief that the blind must be like some object 
in nature. As a matter of fact, this is not neces- 
! sary. It should be as unconspicuous as possible, 

and it is often more quickly accepted if it be 

partly disguised with reeds, bushes or vines. But 

its chief virtue is its immovability. It may excite 

suspicion for a time, but its inanimateness finally 

wins and, to the birds, it becomes a part of the 
landscape to be perched on if convenient. 

This at least has been my experience with the 

U | blind from the shelter of which most of my studies 

of birds have been made. In brief, this blind is an 

umbrella opened within a bag long enough to fall to 

the ground. It may be described in detail as follows: 


Gg» 


THE UMBRELLA AND 
SUPPORTING RODS 
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The Umbrella—The umbrella employed in making an observation blind, 
is known to the trade as a “sign” umbrella. It agrees with the normal variety 
in size but differs from it in having a large hole in the center. This permits a 
current of air to pass through the blind—a matter of the first importance when 
one spends hours in the little structure on beach or marsh, where it-is fully 


at. es a a 
UMBRELLA BLIND SET NEAR WARBLING VIREO’S NEST 
In this blind an ordinary umbrella was employed, the covering being sewed to the edge 


(Shoal Lake, Man., June, r90r) 
exposed to the sun. The “stick” of this umbrella is a metal tube without the 
usual wooden handle. 

The Supporting Rod.—The umbrella is supported by two brass tubes each 
of the same length as the umbrella, or thirty-three inches. The larger is shod 
with a steel point, by the insertion of a small cold chisel or nail punch, which 
is brazed in position. It can then be readily driven into the ground. At the 
upper end, a thumb-screw is placed. The smaller tube should enter the larger 
snugly and should, in turn, be just large enough to receive the umbrella rod, 
which will enter it as far as the spring “catch”. The height of the umbrella 
may therefore be governed by the play of the smaller tube in the larger, while 
the thumb-screw will permit one to maintain any desired adjustment; as one 
would fix the height of a music rack. 

The Covering.—If the blind is to be used about home, a light denim may 
be employed; if it is to see the harder service of travei and camp-life, a heavier 
grade of the same material will be found more serviceable. In the former case, 
the denim may be sewed to the edge of the umbrella, which then has only to be 
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opened and thrust into the brass tube which has been set in position, when 
the blind is erected; an operation requiring less than half a minute. 

When traveling, it seems more desirable not to attach the walls of the blind 
to the umbrella. The covering then consists of several strips of material sewed 
together to make a piece measuring 64 x 114 feet wide. The two ends of this 
piece are sewed together at what then becomes the top of the blind, for about 
two feet. The unjoined portion below, becomes the door of the blind. Open- 
ings should be cut in the opposite side, for the lens and for observation. A strong 
draw cord is then run about the top edge of the cloth, so that, before inserting 
and opening the umbrella, one can draw it up, as one would the neck of a bag, 
until the opening corresponds in size to that in the top of the umbrella. The 
draw cord should be long enough to serve as a guy or stay. This covering places 
less strain on the umbrella and may be packed in smaller space than one which 
is sewed to the umbrella and, when in camp, it may be used to sleep on, as a 
covering, as a shelter tent or in a variety of ways. 

The color of the umbrella should be leaf-green. The covering should be sand- 
or earth-colored and should be dyed leaf-green on its upper third, whence it 
should gradually fade to the original cloth color at about the center. Such a color 
scheme conforms to Abbott Thayer’s law that animals are darkest where they 
receive the most light, and palest where they are most in shadow; and therefore 
renders the blind much less conspicuous than if it were uniformly green or gray. 
It is not amiss to run belts of braid about the covering,sewing them to it at 
intervals and thus forming loops in which, when desired, reeds or branches may 
be thrust. 

In erecting the blind, if circumstances permit, it is desirable to place the 
“door” toward the wind to insure better ventilation. Where the situation is 
exposed, an additional stay or two may be required. If the camera box is not 
strong enough to sit on, a collapsible artist’s camp-stool should be added to 
the outfit. One cannot spend a half day in such close quarters and observe and 
record to advantage unless one is comfortably seated. This structure weighs 
only a few pounds and when folded may easily be slung on one’s back, becoming, 
in fact, a quickly available “cloak of invisibility” from the shelter of which one 
may see unseen. A blind of this type is shown in position in Brrp-Lore for 
August, 1908, in the article on Fish Hawks. 


A Thrasher Friend 


By EMELINE MADDOCK 


at Spring Lake, New Jersey, where I went to study the birds, that I dis- 

covered a Thrasher, among the many that frequented the spot, which seemed 
peculiarly tame. He never hesitated an instant in coming over to the “lunch- 
table” which I spread daily for the birds’ refreshment, to partake of its goodies. 
There was something almost uncanny about this little Thrasher; in the gentle 
fearlessness of his intent gaze, and the sweet intelligence shining in his amber 
eyes. At first I mistook him for one of the Thrashers who had buiit a nest in 
a sapling over my shoulder, but soon found out my mistake,—for, though all 
Thrashers looked alike to me at the beginning of the season, I could defy any 
Thrasher at the end of the summer to puzzle me into inability to identify him 


|: was during my daily pilgrimages to the wood at the edge of the pasture 


frcm any other of his species. 
The pair of nesting Thrashers, of course, resented the presence of the birds 
attracted to the spot by the food I brought for them, and especially disliked any 


A THRASHER FRIEND 


of their own species about, and they chased away my little tame Thrasher so often 
that I wondered at the persistency of the latter in returning daily to the place. 
At last, his gentle manner lead me to wonder if he could be induced to eat from 
my hand; so one day, I began the taming process by placing a piece of cornbread 
on the tip of my boot as I sat Turk fashion on the ground, and after a little 
hesitancy and some pretty, sidling motions, he jumped up on my foot, and ate 
the piece eagerly. This was the beginning of our friendship, and it needed little 
persuasion after this to induce him to eat from my hand. Several times he came 
up on my knee to eat. the cornbread I held, even when there were some on the 
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ground which he could have taken. Two or three times, when his meal was 
over, he would rest on the tip of my boot, and take a nap, and I would grow 
tense with the strain of absolute quiet in every muscle, afraid to breathe for 
fear of frightening him. 

He loved to bathe in the pan of water I kept filled for the birds to drink 
from, and sometimes he would go, afterwards, to the little earth-hollow which 
was the exclusive property of the female nesting Thrasher, and cuddle in there 
for a sun-bath, which of course meant a fight, for she would oust him in a tiny 
fury, and twice he came over to me for refuge, where she dared not follow him. 
Another time, after taking his bath, he came over to a tiny hollow just at the 
edge of my skirt, where he flattened himself into a round ball in the sunshine, 
glancing up at me occasionally in the gentle, sweet way he had that was so infi- 
nitely winning. One action of his was peculiarly winsome, and that was the 
strange, exquisite courtliness of his attitude when approaching to eat from my 
hand; as a rule he would lift his pretty wings till they met over his back, 
though sometimes he merely extended them sideways slightly. “May I have 
some, please ?’’ he seemed to ask, by this gentle courtesy. 

On July 20, he disappeared, and to say I missed the little fellow would be 
to state it mildly. Day after day I hoped against hope that he would return, 
but Thrashers were getting scarcer every day. It was August 14, when he finally 
returned, and it took me three days to recognize him, for he looked larger, and 
was not so pretty, being in a bad state of molt. But the characteristic, pretty 
motion of the uplifted wings was unmistakable, and he was soon eating out 
of my hand again as tame as ever. After September 5, he again disappeared, 
and this time I feared I had seen him for the last time. But on the 
13th when I entered the wood, he was there; he looked so different, however, 
that I failed again to recognize him at first, for his molt was over, he was trim 
and pretty, and his feather markings were unlike the old, frayed-out plumage. 
He roosted on a bough in front of me, and began to sing through his closed beak, 
—a song as clear and sweet, though not so loud, as any Thrasher melody heard 
in May or June,—indeed he was full of song, his sides vibrating, and his long 
tail shaking with the energy of his vocal efforts. The following day he was there 
again, and this time I sat on the ground, holding out the cornbread, and then 
recognized the bird as he flitted close to my hand, raising his wings in his own 
dainty, graceful manner. This was the last time I saw him; and I have often 
wondered since whether he knew how much I loved him? And he? He left 
no shadow of doubt in my mind as to the depth of his love for cornbread! 


A Southern Illinois Lunch Counter 


By LAURA F. BEALL 


in southern Illinois, and found so much pleasure in watching our feathered 
neighbors and saw so many quaint antics, that a little history of it may 
not be without interest. 

The beginning of it was a box fastened on a limb of a cherry tree that grew 
about twenty feet from the kitchen windows; in that we placed bread crumbs, 
bits of suet, and scraps of almost every kind. Finding how enthusiastically 
this was received, we hung loosely crocheted bags filled with nuts and suet in 
the tree, and tied gourds containing raw peanuts in the windows. 

After a while we added a. shallow tin pan full of different~seeds; this was 
placed on the window-sill, carefully fastened so it would not upset when our 
small boarders alighted on it . Often we popped corn and scattered it on the 
ground underneath the tree. This was largely for the delectation of the English 
Sparrows, who did not go to the box often if there was anything to be had on 
the ground, and as they were numerous, and had good appetites, we preferred 
to keep them out. They gave no trouble aside from numbers, however, and 
appeared to be respectable, law-abiding citizens. 

One of the bird authorities says the male Downy is anything but chivalrous 
in winter, but the one that patronized our counter was assuredly a cavalier 
“without fear and without reproach.” At first we had but the pair, and we 
noticed that they never came together, that the female invariably came first in 
the morning, and that they both carried food away, and always flew in the 
same direction, with it. We wondered a good deal what it meant, and finally, 
one day, we saw three Downies fly into the tree, our pair and another male. 
They all came to the box and ate, and after that all three generally came together, 
and what delightful hours we spent watching their gambols among the branches. 
They would frisk and play, and chase each other in and out with the greatest 
glee imaginable. 

A Chickadee that came to the window one winter had lost one leg, and though 
he was almost as agile, and quite as gay as the rest, his kinfolk were very unkind 
to him, pecking at him, and driving him away whenever theycould. He never 
came without a cheery song, and seemed so happy, and gentle, in spite of his 
afflictions, that we loved him more than any of the others. He seemed to care 
more for water than food, and every little while through the day we put out 
warm water for him. But one day we watched for him in vain. Whether he 
was killed, or whether he died a natural death, of course we never knew. 

The gourds at the windows were the especial property of the Chickadees 
and Titmice. After they tasted the raw peanuts they could not be persuaded 
to eat anything else, and one day a Titmouse actually stuffed himself so full 
he could not fly. He sat ‘in a heap on the sill for about an hour, blinking at us 


| NOR many winters we kept a lunch counter for the birds at our home 
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occasionally when we looked out at him, and then all at once darted off, and prob- 
ably was back after more in a short time. 

Gradually the counter came to be an all-year affair, and last summer a family 
of young Tits were practically brought up on our sill, being taken there by 
their parents before they possessed the faintest suggestion of a tail, and staying 
there until that appendage was fully grown. And such a clatter! Their yellow- 
lined mouths were open from morning till night, and noise entirely out of pro- 
portion to the size of the birds was issuing from those caverns all the time, except 
when their proud parents—and they, had reason to be proud of the satin-coated 
little beauties—were putting focd in them. We saw the following birds eating: 


WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH AT A LUNCH COUNTER 
Photographed by Edwin C. Brown, Minneapolis 


the Downy, Hairy and Red-headed Woodpeckers, the Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
Flicker, Wh te, and Red-breasted Nuthatches, Juncos, Titmice, Black-capped 
and Carolina Chickadees, Song Sparrow, White-throated and White-crowned 
Sparrows, English Sparrows galore, Brown Thrashers, Robin, Catbirds, Towhee, 
Carolina, House, and Winter Wrens, Blue Jays, and last, but not least, the 
lovely Cardinal. For several winters we had seven Cardinals regularly, and 
their glowing beauty, thrown into relief by the snow that was covering ground 
and trees, was a sight never to be forgot en. 

One of the most interesting things we noticed was the rapidity with which 
the Nuthatches detected the presence of walnuts. We never saw them unless 
we put out cracked walnuts; then in less than an hour we would hear a yank, 
yank, and there were the Nuthatches. They would remain until the supply 
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of walnuts was exhausted, and then depart to be seen no more until more were 
put out, then they smelled them afar off, and came hastily back. 

These are only a few of the birds seen in the yard, and probably many others. 
fed there. Very little time was taken to keep up the lunch counter (a good deal 
was spent watching the little boarders however), and we felt well repaid by their 
evident appreciation, and cunning ways. 

Our success—I had a list every year of nearly a hundred species, seen mostly 
in our own yard—shows what can be done, and easily done, by producing food 
and water, and what protection is possible against their enemies, particularly 
cats, Screech Owls, and small boys. Any one will find it well worth doing. 


Bird-Lore’s Ninth Christmas Bird Census 


HE plan of reporting one’s observations afield on Christmas Day has met. 

with such cordial and practical endorsement by bird students throughout 

the country that Brrp-Lore’s Christmas Bird Census may now be con- 

sidered a fixed event, which increases in iriterest as the accumulating records 

give additional material for comparison, From a total of 25 lists received in 1900, 
it has grown to 142 lists in 1907. 

Reference to the February, 1g01-1908 numbers of Brrp-Lore will acquaint 
one with thé nature of the report of the day’s hunt which we desire; but to those 
to whom none of these issues is available, we may explain that such reports 
should be headed by a brief statement of the character of the weather, whether 
clear, cloudy, rainy, etc.; whether the ground is bare or snow-covered, the direc- 
tion and force of the wind, the temperature at the time of starting, the hour of 
starting and of returning Then should he given, in the order of the A. O. U. 
‘Check-List,’a list of the species seen, with exactly, or approximately, the number 
of individuals of each species recorded. A record thould read, therefore, some- 
what as follows: 


Yonkers, N. Y. Time, 8 A.M. to 12 mM. Clear, ground bare; wind west, light; tem- 
perature 38°. Herring Gull, 75. Total,—species,—individuals.—JAMEs GATEs. 


These records will be published in the February issue of Brrp-Lore, and 
it is particularly requested that they be sent the editor (at the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City) not later than December 28. It will save 
the editor much clerical labor if the model here given and the order of the A. 
O. U. Check-List be closely followed. 


The Migration of Flycatchers 
SEVENTH PAPER 
Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 
With Drawings by Louis Acassiz Furertges and Bruce Horsratt 
DERBY FLYCATCHER 


This is a non-migratory species ranging throughout most of Central America 
and extending north to the valley of the lower Rio Grande, in Texas. 


BEARDLESS FLYCATCHER 
A species principally of Central America, from Nicaragua northward, that 
spends the winter at least as far north as central Mexico. A few have been noted 
in southern Texas, where the species arrives in March. The bird breeds 
near Tucson, Arizona; here the first one was noted April 28, 1881, fledged 
young were seen May 29, 1881 and young in the wing, but still fed by the parents, 
June 11, 1903. 
OLIVE-SIDED FLYCATCHER 
The Olive-sided Flycatcher occurs throughout the United States except in 
the southeastern part, where it is almost unknown outside of the mountains. 
Though it breeds in the mountains as far south as North Carolina, records of 
its movements are rare south of New England. 


Number = average date of Earliest date of 


PLACE —_ spring arrival spring arrival 
LB ee re May 24, 1872 
GIS Mila Erase 940 065s mece «nas May 24, 1900 
Eastern Massachusetts............... 5 May 24 May 20, 1902 
SPT ree 2 May 20 May 18, 1903 
LY, RR rrr ee 4 May 23 May 19, 1907 
Southwestern Maine................. 5 May 23 May 20, 1906 
RE Mid Shin cavcthenwackeee s 4 May 24 May 23, 1891 
ee a Sree 5 May 26 May 22, 1905 
OS ey rrr 2 May 28 May 26, 1903 


May 31, 1892 


ch ¢ ok knd conn etna ha'od 
June 6, 1883 


ON AEC Ce Per rrr rere 
i a'd-0 is 0 case nine SEOs 0:0 May 8, 1886 


Co re ee Tree May 12, 1885 
May 12, 1904 


a hss, Sa ae olp erie ate 

ER KS g.achcsdee oofdcace Qaee ce May 13, 1900 
OS SS err ore cere 7 May 24 May 20, 1898 
PET rere core 5 May 19 May 15, 1895 
hace cd am <x bo $0 0004 4 May 25 May 23, 1891 


April 20, 1902 


Huachuca Mountains, Ariz........... 
May 11, 1887 


I MON ite Sia6 dane 0 x's ae aca:e'e 
Columbia Falls, Mont................ May 21, 1897 
Te cael aadaedax ea April 24,.1896 
I ER hns cdihoxactielee maw dde May 4, 1906 
pS OO ree ee May 15, 1904 
POst Hemel, AMOR. os... i ccccevess May 26, 1869 
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FALL MIGRATION 


The earliest fall record on Long Island is August 19, 1888; the average date 
of arrival for three years, at Lanesboro, Minn., is August 6, the earliest date 
being August 3, 1890; the average of four years at Hillsboro, Iowa, is August 
25, the earliest, August 23, 1899; the earliest fall date in southern Louisiana 
is August 16, 1903. 

FALL MIGRATION 


| Number | 


PLACE ct youn | Avimagrdata.ct | Taga date of te 
OS 6656 a bob 4 in RE Ke 6 | August, 29 | September 4, 1907 
ER IM 5 oo c60 s\ 4 wsine cincee's 4 September 8 | September g, 1888 
EN is 6S tan cssansaacwe’ 4 September 7 | September 10, 1899 
ES COCR eee 6 September 7 September 15, 1898 
Bais di ho ois onde cae ween ee September 14, 1875 
hy OEE 00 has.» 95.0.0 dele ae. isa ei | September 25, 1885 
SOOtee Bes IOs Wikies cess cos csusess 4 August 10 | August 12, 1903 
eS RR Sete See 5 September 5 | September 10, 1894 
SR ee ee | September 3, 1902 
i fe errr rer. September 14, 1897 
I ei Actia. tne oS 5dr + sta eie eee | September 18, 1900 
MO PR is 6504.2 4p ps eee a September 26, 1900 
Ee re ere September 26, 1896 


COUES’S FLYCATCHER 


Southern Arizona and northern Mexico comprise the range of this species. 
In Arizona it seems to be found only in summer and breeds in the mountains 
from 6,000 to 10,000 feet. The earliest date for Arizona is March 29, 1903, in 
the Huachuca Mountains, and the latest, September 4, 1884 in the Santa Cata- 
lina Mountains. A straggler was taken at Fort Lyon, Colorado, April 20, 1884. 


SONG SPARROW 
Photographed by A. A. Saunders, New Haven, Conn. 


Potes from Field and Stunp 


A Winter Bird Resort 


The writer as an incident of his vaca- 
tion, spent a considerable part of the past 
winter in Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, and 
while there made it a practice to land fre- 
quently to observe the manifold bird life 
of the region. Originally expecting to see 
only native Cuban birds, my delight may 
be imagined when on the very first excur- 
sion into the thorny tropical jungles I began 
to see familiar faces and feathers and rea- 
lized that I had found the winter quarters 
of some of our well-known North American 
birds. 

The first home bird that I saw, the iden- 
tification of which was complete and led 
me to look for other friends from home, 
was an Oven Bird. I saw this bird, or at least 
an Oven Bird, on subsequent 
occasions always in the same locality and 
always busily walking about the ground 
picking up the morning meal. My favorite 
landing place, on Caracoles Point, is unin- 
habited; there is no shooting there, and 
the birds are consequently remarkably 
indifferent to men as well as remarkably 
numerous. I could walk up so close to 
the Oven Bird without alarming it that 
my field-glasses were of no use, and my 
experience was the same with many other 
species, both Cuban and North American. 

Warblers were very numerous, and I 
identified other of our birds whose plum- 
age or characteristics are unmistakable, 
even to an amateur, such as the Black and 
White Warbler, the Black-throated Blue 
Warbler (both male and female), the 
Tennessee Warbler, the Redstart, the 
Pheebe, and the little Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher. The latter was especially numer- 
ous, and properly so, for there are certainly 
gnats enough for them in those briery 
Cuban thickets. The sweet little song of 
this Gnatcatcher is about all the bird 
music one hears in this season and region, 
the other birds that I have mentioned being 
silent except for a short chip or cheep that 
seems to be a sort of hunting cry with 


several 


them. Mockingbirds and Brown Pelicans 
are very plentiful, but I believe they are 
on their native heath in these West India 
Islands. 

I had it in mind to observe the North 
American birds closely as spring ap- 
proached in order to fix the dates of their 
departure on the northern migration, 
but naval duty prevented. The middle of 
March the whole fleet sailed from Guanta- 
namo Bay to conduct the annual record 
target practice, and I had to say farewell 
to my birds, leaving them in their winter 
homes. 

It is difficult to close these notes with- 
out mentioning some of the beautiful and 
very numerous Cuban birds of land, sea 
and shore that one sees about this region. 
Some of these, as the Tody, a lovely little 
bright green bird with a red throat, a 
gorgeous Woodpecker, a brilliantly marked 
Trogon, and black Orioles with golden 
trimmings, are so strikingly handsome 
that it is to be regretted they do not live 
in the United States where more people 
might see them. There are Humming- 
birds of several species, various Herons 
and a curious black bird with a parrot-like 
beak that I take to be the Ani. The big 
Mangrove Cuckoo is often seen, and an- 
other and much larger species of Cuckoo 
(Saurothera) is even more numerous. This 
latter is a rich brown-or bronze-colored 
bird with a remarkably silent and stealthy 
manner of moving about in the tree tops, 
scarcely moving the leaves, and their 
flight is owl-like and gloomy without a 
sound. A more uncanny object I have 
never seen in feathers.—F. M. BENNETT, 
U.S. N. 


Sea Birds and Whalers 


Last summer, while on board the whal- 
ing steamers which “fish” along the west 
coast of Vancouver Island, I saw an inter- 
esting way in which sea birds make them- 
selves of considerable use to the sailors. 
The whales feed on a small shrimp about 
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half an inch in length which at times dur- 
ing the day float at the surface, staining 
the water a light pink. These minute 
animals also furnish food for countless 
schools of herring and great flocks of 
Gulls, Petrels and Terns. The birds are a 
welcome sight to the men on the vessel for 
when they are seen circling above the 
water, “‘feed”’ is sure to be plentiful and 
the whales easy of approach. It was here, 
from the steamer Orion, that I had my 
first sight of the Black-footed Albatross. 
Although the ‘“ Gonies,”’ as the sailors call 
them, never came in the bays or close to 
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ANDREWS, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 


The Wit of a Florida Nighthawk 


During the season of 1904, while plow- 
ing the last furrow for the evening in a potato 
patch, I saw a Nighthawk flutter off in the 
grass as if her wing were broken. After 
carefully searching the place from which 
it started, I found two eggs lying on the 
bare ground, their dark color making them 
very inconspicuous. This last furrow came 
very near to the eggs, and it was evident 


BLACK-FOOTED ALBATROSSES 
Photographed by Roy C. Andrews 


was fifteen or 
twenty miles at sea, she would be sur- 
rounded by numbers of the great, brown 
birds which followed her from dawn until 
dark. Sometimes with slow, steady wing- 
beats they would fly beside the harpoon- 
gun at the bow, or, skimming just above the 
surface of the water, alight, daintily hold 


shore, when the vessel 


their wings on high and carefully fold them 
without wetting even the tips of the feathers. 
The birds showed no fear of the men on 
the vessel, sometimes coming so close for 
scraps of food that one could almost touch 
them by leaning over the rail. 

As I was hunting whales I made but few 
attempts to photograph this most northern 
representative of the family, one picture 
of which is presented herewith.—Roy C. 


that they would come in the way when 
we continued plowing the next day. Ow- 
ing to the very dry weather, we planted 
only a few rows each evening. 

I left the eggs undisturbed, and forgot 
all about them and the bird until the next 
evening, after I had already plowed past 
the place where the eggs were the first 
evening, when suddenly the Nighthawk 
flew off as it had done the evening before. 
On the ground were the two eggs. Now, 
if this was the same bird, it had moved its 
eggs about fifteen feet farther from the 
plowed ground than they were when first 
found. By watching two or three succeed- 
ing evenings, I became convinced that 
it was the same bird and that it had moved 
its eggs every day about the same distance 
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from the plowed ground, for just as we were 
finishing for the evening the bird would 
fly off of her eggs. 

The evening after the last plowing,— 
after we had planted all we wanted,—I 
went to the place, and after considerable 
search found the eggs where they had been 
moved a distance from the last 
furrow. I visited the place on several 
succeeding days, and found that the eggs 
were not moved after the potato planting 
was finished.—ANcus McKinnon, De 
Funiak Springs, Florida. 
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The Dickcissel on Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation, South Dakota 


For a period of nearly three years I 
closely observed the avifauna of Medicine 
Root creek, a stream of Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation, in southwestern South Da- 
kota. The period in mention extended 
from October, 1go1, to July, 1904, when 
during this time not a single Dickcissel was 
seen by me. In July, 1907, when I paid 
a visit to this creek, and rode nearly its 
entire length of about twenty-five miles, 
I saw and heard at one point, on a broad 
place in the valley, about twelve miles from 
its confluence with Big White river, a 
half-dozen or two of the birds in question, 
among some plum trees and wolf-berry 
bushes. I may here state that during the 
period of approximately three years, men- 
tioned above, I had observed, as oppor- 
tunity permitted, the bird life of a large 
portion of the reservation, a tract of land 
about 100 long by 60 miles wide; and during 
this time I had seen none of these birds 
Of course they 
are to be looked for only along the creek 
valleys. Among the semi-arid hills and 
higher plains they are not to be found. 

The Dickcissels seen by me on Medicine 
Root, in July, 1907, however, were not the 
first to be observed in the interval extend- 
ing from the close of my first three years’ 
observation of the birds of the reservation 
to that date. I left the reservation in July, 
1904, and returned on April 22, 1905, tak- 
ing up my station on Grass Creek, some 
thirty or thirty-five miles west of my former 


anywhere in the region. 
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location on Medicine Root creek. I 
remained here until August, 1906. This 
creek, for the most part, has a broad plain 
with many small trees and bushes and 
wolfberry shrubs,—conditions favorable, 
one would think, for the habitat of the 
Dickcissel. I saw nothing of this species, 
however, along Grass creek proper, at 
any time. But on July g, 1905, I saw one 
of these birds, a male, in a little valley that 
opens upon the plain of Grass creek, and 
about a mile to the west of the point where 
the two valleys join. The bird was seen 
in a clump of bushes near a pool of stag- 
nant water. It is to be suspected that the 
female bird was near by, and that both 
may have been in the vicinity for some 
time. 

The next summer (1906), on Wounded 
Knee creek, some five miles to the east of 
Grass creek, I saw, on June 13, one Dick- 
cissel, a male. Shortly afterwards I noted 
several of these birds. They were seen 
among some plum trees and wolfberry 
shrubs, and were distributed at intervals 
along atract about half a mile in length. 
The next summer(1907) when passing by 
on horseback, I saw them along this tract 
again, and, I estimate, in increased num- 
bers. The year before, (August, 1906), 
I had been transferred to Lake creek, 
about forty-five miles to the southeast of 
my former station on Medicine Root. 
That summer I saw no Dickcissels at my 
new station, but the following year (1907), 
they appeared suddenly, in large numbers, 
on June 13—mark the date!—and became 
immediately common. The quality of the 
bird music of the valley was suddenly 
changed, and the notes of the Dickcissels 
were heard above all others. About two 
weeks after the above date I found a nest 
containing four eggs. 

From the observations given above we 
must conclude that this erratic Bunting 
has recently come to Pine Ridge Reser- 
vation, and is increasing in numbers there 
with each visit—H. TULLSEN. 


Migration in New Mexico 


The autumnal tide of Warblers began 
to flow down upon Fort Stanton, New 


Mexico, August 28, after ten days of, 
for us, hard rains and somewhat cooler 
weather. 

Fort Stanton, an old army post, is now 
used as a sanitarium for tuberculous sailors 
of the United States Merchant Marine. 
It has an elevation of 6,632 feet and is 


situated on the eastern side of the White. 


mountains, an isolated peak which rises 
to a height of 10,000 feet. 

In order to reach the well-wooded 
mountain sides birds coming from the 
north or northwest are compelled to cross 
a sandy desert of quite seventy-five miles 
in extent. 

After reaching this point, the small 
birds appear to follow the water-courses 
in a southeasterly direction; perhaps pre- 
ferring to trust themselves to the shelter 
of the trees along the banks rather than 
to risk another dusty flight across the 
barren plains. Then too, they reach a 
warmer climate sooner by dropping into 
the Pecos valley than they would were they 
to keep due south at this elevation. 

The first Warbler seen was on the after- 
noon of August 28, This was a “ Pileolated 
Warbler.” On the 29th they were more 
numerous and on the 3oth all the cotton 
woods around the fort and on the Bonito 
were filled with them. On September 1, 
only a very few were to be seen, but strag- 
glers continued to drop in until the 22d. 

On August 30, three Macgillivray 
Warblers were seen in the underbrush along 
the river, or brook, as the Bonito would be 
called back East. They were extremely shy, 
differing greatly in this respect from their 
cousins, and it was much easier to hear 
their shrill peet peet of alarm than to see 
the bird. They were more abundant dur- 
ing the first week of September but were 
never numerous and were always more 
or less shy. 

During the spring migration they were 
quite numerous and easily watched either 
on the ground or in the bushes. 

On August 30, and again on September 
1, one Western Water-Thrush was found. 
—L. D. Tricks, Post Adjutant Surgeon, 
United States Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service. 
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Central Park Notes 
A Grackle Incident 


On the morning of May 9, while walk- 
ing through the lower end of Central Park, 
Miss Crolius, of this city, and I saw a 
Grackle flying heavily over a field with a 
bird, which was uttering cries of distress, 
in its claws. The Grackle evidently did 
not know enough to obtain a firm grip, for 
its captive was able to struggle violently. 
The interesting fact was that the bird was 
evidently not a nestling, but an adult. It 
is well known that Grackles often eat 
young birds, but I have never heard of 
their capturing and carrying off fully 
grown ones. 


Tennessee Warbler 


I identified a fully adult female of this 
species on the morning of August 20. It 
was very nervous and restless, and, as it 
fed, it uttered a sharp ¢s#t. This same bird 
was seen again that afternoon by Mr. 
George E. Hix and myself. I also saw it 
the next morning. An interesting fact was 
that it was found in exactly the same place 
all three times. This Warbler has always 
been very rare here. 


Cape May Warbler 


This generally rare Warbler has turned 
up several times in the Park this autumn. 
Below I give the dates of occurrence: 

September 22, one young male; Septem- 
ber 24, one male; October 1, one young 
female. 

All three birds were seen in company 
with Blackpoll Warblers which have been 
exceedingly abundant this autumn. 


Mourning Warbler 


Miss Crolius and I watched a female of 
this rare Warbler for over an hour on 
August 6. It was very shy and spent its 
time in thick clumps of rhododendrons, 
occasionally walking on the ground and 
stretching up to pick insects off the lower 
leaves. While feeding, it gave a whispered 
sip, as if it were talking to itself. When 
alarmed, it uttered a sharp chuck, very 
much like the call-note of the Water- 
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Thrush in quality. Once or twice it flew 
up to a branch about fifteen feet from the 
ground and sat perfectly still watching us. 
After a time it would fly down again into 
the bushes and resume its feeding. This is 
the first fall record of this Warbler for 
the Park, and, indeed, I believe it is very 
rare at this season in the-neighborhood of 
New York City. 


Connecticut Warbler 


A young bird of this species was seen 
by Miss Anne A. Crolius and Mr. Stanley 
V. Ladow, September 22. I have also 
seen it twice in the immediate vicinity of 
the city. 

Myrtle Warbler 

I saw an individual of this species 
in fall plumage August 28. This is three 
weeks earlier than it is usually seen in this 
neighborhood. 


Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 
This Flycatcher was almost common in 
the August migrations. I have records of 
six individuals, the first having been seen 
on the 16.—LupLow Griscom, New York 
City. 
Song of Kirtland’s Warbler 


A Kirtland’s Warbler positively identi- 
fied May 16, 1908, at La Grange, Illinois, 
sang at intervals while busily feeding; 
the songs seeming to vary slightly as fol- 
lows: We-chee, we-chee, we-chee, chee-ree- 
eee! 


or we-seéeé, see-see-rrrrrr! or 


we-see-see-see-rrrrrrrr! It 


we-see, 
was always 
marked by the softness of the first notes 
and prolonged accent of the last; the vol- 
ume increasing, also, and the final sound 
having the quality of a prolonged r or re. 
The song is unusually loud and clear for 
a Warbler’s song and possesses a peculiar 
sweetness that, once heard, will not soon 
be forgotten.—Lovuis—E B. Moyer, La 
Grange, Illinois. 


Rare Birds in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It is not necessary to go “far from the 
madding crowd” in order to see birds. 
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In Prospect Park, Brooklyn, I have ob- 
served 98 species since January 1, 1907, 
and my list will certainly pass the century 
mark long before the year is over. Some 
of the more noteworthy records are the 
following: 

Black-crowned Night Heron, February 
2; Carolina Wren, February 22, February 
23,—a rather common fall migrant; Pine 
Siskin, March 12, March 21; Turkey Vul- 
ture, March 19; Olive-sided Flycatcher, 
June 12; Red-headed Woodpecker, Sep- 
tember 14; Cape May Warbler, September 
17; Pigeon Hawk, September 27.— 
EDWARD FLEISCHER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Arrival of Winter Birds in Chicago 


Scarcity of food owing to dry weather, 
forest fires in the northern country, or 
other and perhaps more usual causes, 
seems to be hastening the winter birds 
southward, and the coming season prom- 
ises to be a good one for winter observa- 
tions, 

On November 7, I saw a pair of Evening 
Grosbeaks on the Wooded Island in Jack- 
son Park, Chicago. They were perching 
quietly in a clump of small trees, were not 
at all wild or timid, and gave me an excel- 
lent opportunity to observe them. Pres- 
ently they flew down to the edge of the 
lagoon and drank, and I have never seen 
a more pleasant sight in bird life than these 
two Grosbeaks made standing side by 
side in the frosty morning sunlight dipping 
up water. 

On November 8, I found a flock of 
Pine Siskins in the south part of Jackson 
Park. They were making themselves very 
much at home about the trees and shrub- 
bery and in the grass, Some English Spar- 
rows took offense at their presence and 
assailed them time and again. The Sis- 
kins yielded their ground very reluctantly, 
and came back each time as soon as the 
Sparrows had gone. 

On the same day, just south of the Park, 
on some vacant land, part of which is 
under cultivation. and‘part. overrun by 
weeds and, wild grasses, I encountered a 
small flock of Snow Buntings. I have been 
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so accustomed to associating Snow Bunt- 
ings with wintry storms and snow-blown 
fields that the sight of these birds here in 
a cabbage patch on a sunny mid-autumn 
morning was a surprise to me. 

I may add that the season here has been 
unusually mild and pleasant, and so the 
early arrival of these winter birds seems 
all the more worthy of note.—F. A. 
PENNINGTON, 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Congress of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Congress of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union was 
held in Cambridge, Mass., November 
16-19, 1908. 

At the business meeting held in William 
Brewster’s Museum on the evening of 
the 16th, the election of officers resulted 
as follows: President, E. W. Nelson; Vice- 
Presidents, Frank M. Chapman, A. K. 
Fisher; Secretary, John H. Sage; Trea- 
surer, J. Dwight, Jr.; Councilors, Ruth- 
ven Deane, William Dutcher, H. W. 
Henshaw, F. A. Lucas, Chas. W. Rich- 
mond, Thomas S. Roberts, Witmer Stone. 

F. DuCane Godman, of London, was 
elected an Honorary Fellow, and Otto 
Herman of Hungary a corresponding 
Fellow. Between eighty and ninety Asso- 
ciate Members were elected. 

The public sessions of the Congress were 
held in the Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology, about one hundred members of var- 
ious classes being in attendance. 


PROGRAM 
TUESDAY A.M. 


Experiences of an Ornithologist in Costa 
Rica, M. A. Carriker, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Canadian Bird Havens, Ernest T. Seton, 
Cos. Cob, Conn. 

A Hollow Tree, Ernest T. Seton, Cos. Cob, 
Conn. 

Ornithological Miscellany from Audubon 
Wardens, B.S. Bowdish, New York City. 

Scarcity of the Ruffed Grouse in 1907, E. 
Seymour Woodruff. 
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TUESDAY P.M. 


A way to lighten the burden of Nomencla- 
ture, Jonathan Dwight, Jr., New York. 
Vernacular names of birds, Jonathan 
Dwight, Jr., New York City. 

Some Observations on the Gulls and Terns 
of Massachusetts (illustrated by lantern 
slides), E. H. Forbush, Wareham, Mass. 


WEDNESDAY A.M. 


Observations on the Black Mamo of 
Hawaii, W. A. Bryan. 

The tagging of wild birds as a means of 
studying their movements, Leon J. Cole, 
New Haven, Conn. 

The part played by Birds in the recent 
Field Mouse Plague in Nevada, C. Hart 
Merriam, Washington, D. C. 

The Position of the Birds’ feet in Flight, 
Chas. W. Townsend. 

The First Bird Protective Society in Italy, 
W. R. Lord. 


WEDNESDAY P.M. 

A study of a breeding colony of Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds, with an account of 
destruction of the progeny of the entire 
colony by some unknown agency (illus- 
trated by lantern slides), Thos. S. Rob- 
erts, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Propagation of Bob-white (illustrated by 
lantern slides), C. F. Hodge, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Methods of study of the Nesting Habits of 
Birds (illustrated by lantern slides and 
moving pictures), Frank M. Chapman, 
New York City. 

Pelican Island in rg08 with other Florida 
notes (illustrated by lantern slides and 
moving pictures), Frank M. Chapman, 
New York City. 

THURSDAY A.M. 

Bird Studies in Northern Ontario, W. E. 
Clyde Todd, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Triumphs of Bird Protection in Louisiana 
(illustrated by lantern slides), Herbert 
K. Job, West Haven, Conn. 

Through Eastern Oregon (illustrated by 
lantern slides, by H. T. Bohlman and W. 
L. Finley), William L. Finley, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Book News and Reviews 


THE Lay or THE LAND. By DALLAs 
Lore SHARP. With drawings by Eliza- 
beth Myers Snagg. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Boston and New York. 12mo. 
214 pages, 15 decorative chapter head- 
ings. $1.25 net. 


As a writer of nature literature—we use 
the term in an exact sense—Mr. Sharp 
has unusual qualifications. Added to 
natural gifts as an observer and describer 
of objective and subjective nature, he has 
been trained to realize both the importance 
of accuracy as well as the value of an 
attractive style of presentation. As might 
be expected from this somewhat excep- 
tional combination of natural gifts and 
their proper development, his books take 
high rank among those of their class. 

They can be read as easily as they are, 
evidently, written and we commend the 
present volume to those who like to read 
about out-of-door things without feeling 
that they, as well as the author, are con- 
tinually laboring under high pressure.— 
F. M. C. 


THE Brrps oF Maine. By OrA WILLIS 
KNIGHT. Bangor, Me., 1908. 8vo. 693 
pages, 1 map, 30 half-tone plates. 


The author tells us that “since early 
boyhood”’ it has been his hope to write a 
book relating to the life histories of the 
birds of his native state, and the present 
volume is therefore the realization of a life- 
long ambition. ‘‘ For years data regarding 
the nesting and food”’ of Maine birds have 
been gathered, and some years ago a ‘List 
of Birds of Maine’ was published, which 
“served as a beginning by bringing out 
much information regarding bird distri- 
bution in the state. Ps 

The book opens with a key to families, 
and under each family we have a key to 
the species which occur in Maine. Brief 
descriptions of the plumage of each species 
are given, followed by a statement of its 
general geographical distribution and, 
under the head of ‘County Records,”’ 


a statement of its status in various parts of 
Maine, with the name of the observer 
on whose authority the statement is made. 
After this we have a biographical sketch, 
usually based largely on the author’s 
studies and containing, therefore, much 
original matter. The work, consequently, 
has a general as well as a local value and 
the author is to be congratulated on the 
completion of his task.—F. M. C. 


IN THE OPEN; INTIMATE SLUDIES AND 
APPRECIATIONS OF NATURE. By STAN- 
TON Davis KirRKHAM. Paul Elder & 
Co., San Francisco and New York. 
vii+ 223 pages, 6 full-page half-tones. 
Price, $1.75 net. 

Mr. Kirkham’s beautifully made volume 
is an invitation to the open. “ Nature is in 
herself,’’ he writes, ‘‘a perpetual invita- 
tion: The birds call, the trees beckon and 
the winds whisper to us.’’ These essays 
treat of a wide variety of subjects, as may 
be gathered from the following titles: 
‘Signs of Spring,’ ‘Bird Life,’ ‘Weeds,’ 
‘Insect Lore,’ ‘The Winter Woods,’ 
‘Laughing Waters,’ “The Mountains,’ 
‘The Forest,’ ‘The Sea.’ 

Most of these chapters appear to be 
based on observations made in New Eng- 
land (why are the authors of nature essays 
so chary of dates and places?) but ‘The 
Forest’ was inspired by the conifers of the 
Sierras. 

Mr. Kirkham evidently knows his orni- 
thology and with no uncertain pen, writes 
of birds with the sympathy of a poet and a 
bird-lover.—F. M. C. 


THE CHINA OR DENNY PHEASANT IN 
OREGON, WITH NOTES ON THE NATIVE 
GROUSE OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 
By Wittram T. SaHaw, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Zodlogy and Curator of the 
Museum, State College of Washington. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1908. Oblong, 8vo. 24 pages, 
15 full-page plates, one colored. 


The remarkable increase of Phasia- 
nus torquatus in Oregon makes any facts 
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Book News 


concerning its introduction and_ subse- 
quent history of interest alike to the 
sportsman and the biologist. In this attrac- 
tive little book Professor Shaw tells us that 
this Pheasant was brought to Oregon 
through the efforts of the late Judge O. 
N. Denny while Consul-general to Shang- 
hai. A shipment of seventy birds sent in 
1880 died en route, but twenty-six of a lot 
of thirty birds sent the following year, 
arrived in excellent condition and were 
released in Linn county at the foot of 
Peterson’s Butte. The species was given 
legal protection for ten years and at the 
end of that time it ‘had become so suc- 
cessfully acclimatized as to withstand the 
most vigorous annual onslaughts,” a 
statement which we wish were accom- 
panied by data in regard to increase and 
a map showing the extent of range-exten- 
sion from time to time. 

In writing of the habits of the Pheasant 
and Sooty Grouse (Dendragapus) Professor 
Shaw records the occasional hybridization 
in nature of these species so unlike in 
habits, haunts and appearance. The full- 
page plates of mounted specimens of 
Oregon Grouse and Quail reflect credit 
on Professor Shaw’s skill as a taxidermist 
and taste as a photographer.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THE AvuK.—With the October number 
this steady-going journal completes its 
twenty-fifth volume still under the able 
editorship of Dr. J. A. Allen, who, ever 
1884, has done so much toward 
maintaining its high standard of excel- 
lence. The pages before us are bristling 
with local lists or brief contributions to 
them. We note ‘Some Birds of Central 
Alabama’ by A. A. Saunders; ‘Birds of 
the Bellingham Bay Region’ by J. M. 
Edson; a continuation of the ‘List of Birds 
of Louisiana, Part V,’ by Beyer, Allison 
and Kopman; ‘Recent Bird Records for 
Manitoba’ by E. T. Seton; ‘Birds of the 
Region about Needles, California,’ by N. 
Hollister; ‘The Birds of the Rosebud 
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Indian Reservation, South Dakota,’ by A. 
B. Regan: and ‘New and Unpublished 
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Records from Washington’ by W. L. 
Dawson. None of these calls for particular 
comment although it strikes us that less 
sight and more gun is desirable in some 
cases. When, for instance, we read that 
the Eskimo Curlew is “well represented 
on the Butte Creek flats in June (1904),” 
we wonder what the writer really did see. 
We should also have liked the word “‘Wash- 
ington” added to the title of Mr. Edison’s 
article because complete titles are always 
a great convenience to many. 

Mr. Ruthven Deane tells the story of 
‘The Copper-plates of the Folio Edition 
of Audubon’s Birds of America with a 
Brief Sketch of the Engravers.’ The 
plates, 435 in number and weighing several 
tons, were sold for old junk for the value 
of the copper. Some got into the melting 
pot while others were rescued at the last 
moment. The photographs of casts of 
cameos made of the author of this great 
work fittingly accompany an article by Dr. 
C. Hart Merriman on ‘The King Cameo of 
Audubon.’ These intaglios were cut by 
Mr. King in the early ’40’s. 

As for Mr. E. S. Cameron’s ‘Changes of 
Plumage in Buteo swainsoni’ we should 
like to call attention to the fact that no 
series of birds will prove the supposed 
changes unless specimens actually in 
molt are obtained. The gray birds may 
change to brown through wear just as the 
loss of the “frosting” of some Terns’ 
feathers produces blacker wings. 

Arecord of a Kirtland’s Warbler seen by 
Mr. J. Claire Wood is open to criticism, 
first because it is of the kind that fills local 
lists with question marks, and, secondly, 
because it encourages young observers to 
think they see in moments of excitement 
what they have read they may see. It is 
always the rarest bird that escapes us 
much as it is always the biggest fish that 
breaks from the fisherman, and we all 
know how different from the bird in the 
bush the bird in the hand has often 
proved to be. And why should Kirtland’s 
Warbler in Michigan, its summer home, 
be recorded at all? Other records in ‘Gen- 
eral Notes’ concern species that have wan- 
dered from their usual habitat.—J. D., Jr. 
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THE Conpor.—The July and Septem- 
ber numbers of ‘The Condor’ still await 
notice. The former, an unusually large 


number, is chiefly made up of local lists, 


which include Mailliard’s ‘Sierra Forms 
on the Coast of Sonoma county, Cali- 
fornia,’ Willett’s ‘Summer Birds of the 


Upper Salinas Valley,’ Gilman’s ‘Birds 
on the Navajo Reservation in New Mexico’ 
and ‘Rockwell’s List of the 
Birds of Mesa County, Colorado.’ The 
last paper, containing 28 pages illustrated 


Annotated 


with two maps and nine photographs, is a 
model of its kind. It contains notes on 199 
species and is probably the most complete 
local list for any part of western Colorado. 
Other articles are: Dagget’s ‘Bit of Early 
California Natural History’ from Trusler’s 
‘Habitable World Described’ 1788-1795; 
Dixon’s ‘Field Notes from Alaska,’ giving 
an account of the work of one of the parties 
of the Alexander Expedition; and Metz’s 
‘Nesting of the Rocky Mountain Screech 


Owl in Wyoming,’ presumably near 
Sheridan in the northern part of the 
state. 

The September number has but 28 


pages—no more than the longest article 
in the preceding number—but it contains 
birds of little-known 
These 
Grinnell’s ‘Birds of a Voyage on Salton 


several papers on 


areas in California. papers are: 
‘Notes from Buena Vista 
Birds 
The forma- 


tion of the Salton Sea was quickly fol- 


Sea,’ Linton’s 


Lake,’ 
of the Tulare Lake Region.’ 


and Goldman’s ‘Summer 


lowed by an influx of water birds of various 
kinds, and here was found, this year,‘‘the 
southernmost recorded nesting colony of 
the American White Pelican.’’ The most 
southern point at which the species has 
hitherto been known to breed was at 
Buena Vista Lake in San Joaquin Valley. 
Among the 
given by Goldman for Tulare Lake may 
be noted those of White Pelican, 
Green-winged Teal, Shoveller and Pintail. 
The notes on the California Sage Sparrow 
and Leconte Thrasher contains the first 


-southern breeding records 


the 


records of the breeding of these species at 


this locality. Among the shorter articles 


may be mentioned Bowles ‘Notes on a 


Bird - 


Lore 


Few Summer Birds of Lake Chelan, Wash- 
ington,’ and Richard’s description of ‘An 
Unusual Nesting Locality for the Rocky 
Mountain Nuthatch,’ near Littleton, Colo- 
rado, ten miles south of Denver, on the 
south branch of the Platte River, at an 
altitude of 5,370 feet. Dixon’s account of 
a ‘Family of Young Duck Hawks’ on Ad- 
miralty Island, Alaska, and Willard’s 
brief ‘Huachuca Notes’ complete the list 
of papers. The number also contains a 
‘Directory of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club’ including the names and addresses 
of two honorary and 222 active members. 
The deceased members now number seven- 
teen.—T. S. P. 


Book News 


‘Notes on the Winter Birds of Northern 
Louisiana’ (Proceedings Biological Society, 
XXI, pp. 119-124) is a briefly annotated 
list of birds observed by Arthur H. Howell 
between January 6 and February 7, 1908. 
Skillful work in field and study result in 
the addition of seven species and sub- 
species to Beyer’s list of Lousiana birds. 


Leaflets Nos. 1 and 2 issued by the Ore- 
gon State Biologist are by William L. 
Finley and deal in a practical way with 
the economic value of birds. Leaflet No. 1 
discusses this subject in a general way, 
while in No. 2, which is well illustrated 
certain common Oregon birds are treated 
at length. It is to be hoped that the leaf- 
lets will be issued in sufficiently large edi- 
tions the demand which will 
undoubtedly arise for them. 


to meet 


Miss Ella Gilbert Ives, whose stories 
and poems of birds are familiar to readers 
of Birp-LorEe has issued through the 
Arckelyan Press of Boston a dainty little 
volume Out-Door Music—Songs of Birds, 
Trees, Flowers, etc. Many of the poems 
such as Robin’s Mate, The Little Minister, 
The Goldfinch and Robin’s Proclamation, 
should find their place upon Audubon 
Society programs, while the book will 
make a pretty Christmas gift for a bird- 
lover. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


WitTH this number BirpD-LORE com- 
pletes its tenth year. *It is not for us to 
speak of what the magazine has been or 
of the influence it has exerted. We prefer 
to look ahead rather than behind, and 
are more concerned with the future than 
with the past. 


No single feature of Brrp-LoreE has met 
with greater approval than the colored 
plates of North American birds. The first 
one was published in December, 1903, 
and the series now include the Warblers, 
the Thrushes and the Flycatchers,' the 
concluding plate of which will appear in 
our next issue. 

In response to the requests of many 
subscribers, the Flycatchers will be fol- 
lowed by the Vireos. Because of the small 
number of species in this group and of the 
comparatively limited amount of variation 
in their plumage with age and sex, this 
series will be completed during the year, 
and, still guided by the expressed wish of 
our subscribers, it will be followed by 
plates of the Sparrows. 

As for other illustrations, we trust that 
they will come from the cameras of our 
readers. It is BrrD-LORE’s mission to 
inspire a practical interest in the study of 
birds in nature and it particularly urges the 
value of the camera as a means of graphi- 
cally recording one’s observations. The 


use of the camera, however, is not un- 
attended by expense, as every bird photog- 
testify. To 


rapher will remove this 
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objection, therefore, Brrp-LoreE will pay 
for all photographs which it accepts for 
publication. 

So far as text is concerned, in the earlier 
volumes of Brrp-LORE, nine-tenths of 
the leading were written by 
request of the editor, and it was our cus- 
tom in this, the last number of the year, 
to announce the principal contents of the 
succeeding volume. This plan made it 
impossible for us to accept many contri- 
butions from our readers and, in our 
opinion, tended to defeat Birp-Lore’s 
to encourage original observation 


articles 


aim 
with a view to adding to our knowledge 
of birds’ habits. 

We wish, therefore, all Birp-Lore’s 
readers to consider the magazine’s pages 
at their disposal for the publication of 
such observations as seem worthy of 
record. This includes not only notes for 
the ‘Field and Study’ department but 
more detailed studies. 

The subject of serious and continuous 
studies, especially of the nest-life of birds, 
leads us to say a word in regard to the 
methods employed by some students, who, 
possessing a limitless fund of both pati- 
ence and perseverance defeat their own 
purpose by a failure to comprehend the 
importance of studying their subject 
under natural conditions. 

For example, we have lately received 
several manuscripts based on prolonged 
studies of the home life of certain birds in 
which the students showed a persistence, 
care and tirelessness deserving of far more 
valuable than were obtained. 
Indeed the results were of little or no value 
wholly because the observers made no 
attempt at self-concealment and conse- 
quently the objects of their study were at 
all times aware that they were under obser- 
vation and hence were either much alarmed 
or, at the best, unnatural. 

Whether, therefore, one proposes to 
study the history of a certain nest or the 
life of a given locality, some form of con- 
cealment is necessary, and for further 
remarks on just what form of a blind may 
be used, we refer to our article on this 
subject on an earlier page. 


results 


AMERICAN CROSSBILL 
WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILL 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


he Mational Association of Audubon Societies 
EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 35 


While we may count upon seeing certain species of birds during the migra- 
tions, and are assured that the old favorites that have been known since child- 
hood will nest in the neighborhood, yet the comings and goings of the winter 
visitors are surrounded by a tantalizing uncertainty. 

In the bakers’ dozen of these hardy voyagers of the air, we may, in the eastern 
and middle states, include the familiar Junco, Tree and White-throated Spar- 

rows, the Winter Wren, Brown Creeper, Golden-crowned King- 
Season let, Northern Shrike, the occasional Snowy Owl, the haphazard 

Snowflake, Redpoll, Longspur, and the wholly irresponsible 
Crossbills. At best, the presence of these birds, with the curiously specialized 
beaks, depends upon the presence of cone-bearing trees, for cone seeds are 
their winter fare. 

If on a clear, cold winter morning, soon after a snow-fall, I hear a clear 
metallic call-note high up among the spruces, I know that the Crossbills have 
come. On going out under the same trees to prove the sound by a glimpse of 
the birds themselves, the calling stops, and instead, as I pause to listen and 
focus my glass on a particular bird of bright hue, a rustling noise, akin to the 
falling of dry and somewhat heavy leaves, mingles with a few colloquial twitter- 
ings, as if the birds were talking to themselves, parrot-fashion ; this rustling 
being caused by the shelling off of the cone scales, as the Crossbills feed upon 
the seeds that lie between. 

As for the bird itself, or rather birds, for, as often happens, a mixed flock 
has settled among the spruces. Few of the white-winged species are mingled 
with their more plentiful wholly red brothers, while the mottled olive-green 
of the females and young of both species make the party consist not of birds 
of a feather, but of three distinct plumages, enough in itself to confuse the 
novice who is gazing at the first Crossbill of his experience. 

Let us stand off a bit, back braced firmly against a tree, and examine the 

nearest bird in detail, as he hangs, head downward, on a long cone 
Appearance with all the nonchalance of the up-side-down Chickadee. In 
length the Red Crossbill is a trifle smaller than the English Spar- 
row; the body of the male is a dull brick-red, brighter on the rump and rusty 
in the middle of the back, shading to lead-gray or fuscous on the wings. The 
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female is of a dull olive-green, with dark mottlings on head and back and some 
white below; while the young may be marked like the female or show a mixture 
of red and green. But one characteristic marks alike male, female and young, 
telling you their family name as plainly as the Chickadee calls his name—the tips 
of the beak, or mandibles, are crossed as if they had been wrenched out of joint. 

There is no other species of bird with a beak precisely like this. Parrot-like 
is a term frequently applied to the Crossbills, but though they live in flocks 
and climb about using their claws very much like hands, in parrot-fashion, the 
likeness does not extend to their beaks. The upper half of the hooked bill of 
the Parrot closes over the lower so as to almost conceal it, but lacks the warp that 
names the Crossbills. So much for identification. 

This Red Crossbill is usually the most common species seen in the eastern 
and middle states, though at times they may be outnumbered by the White- 
winged Crossbill. The latter is a mere fraction smaller in size and differs chiefly 
in having two white wing bars, white on the belly and a decided pinkish tint 
to the upper parts of the body and breast. Both species have a swift dipping 
flight suggestive of that of the American Goldfinch, some of their call-notes 
when on the wing also resembling those of their jolly little yellow brothers. 

While the White-winged Crossbill breeds quite regularly northward from 
the northern United States, and appears only in its winter wanderings as far 
south as Virginia, the Red Crossbill seems to be bound by no law as far as its 
nesting habits are concerned, and it is perfectly possible to find a pair of them 
nesting almost anywhere in New England. Perhaps on account of its being 
the best known species we know more about the nesting habits of the Red 
Crossbill. The nest itself is made of roots and twigs, moss-lined, and is usually 
well up in an evergreen tree; the eggs are dull green, spotted on the large end 
with brown and lavender. 

Dr. Coues mentions a nest found in Maine in the month of February, and a 

nest has been found in East Randolph, Vermont, so early in March 
Nest that the ground was covered with snow and the weather was 

very severe. The parents were so devoted to their young that 
they could be lifted from the nest by hand. Mr. E. P. Bicknell has also found 
a nest on April 22, in New York near the Connecticut line. Apropos of their 
early nesting is the following note, which appeared in Brrp-LoreE: 


NESTING OF CROSSBILLS 
[Sir James M. Le Moine, of Quebec, well known for his works on Canadian birds, 
sends us the following interesting note by a personal friend on the breeding of Crossbills 
in March.—Ep. BirD-LoRE.] 


“Quebec, 25th March, 1gor. 
“Dear Sir JAmes: About ten days ago I happened to be with a friend in 
the woods, in the vicinity of the Grand Lac, Bastonnais. In the course of one 
trip we had to visit several lumber camps and were told by choppers that they 
had during the winter, in February and March, cut down many spruce and fir 
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trees containing nests full of young birds. We refused to believe the story unless 
we saw the ‘young birds’ with our own eyes. 

“At one of the camps we found a man who told us that he would endeavor 
to find a nest that he had thrown aside a few days before which contained three 
young birds. He was away for a short time and returned with one of the young. 
It was only partially fledged and had been hatched, I should say, about ten days 
previously. The young bird was not a Pine Grosbeak, but a Crossbill, of which 
there were thousands all over that section of the country. The cock birds were 
in their courting dress—little balls of scarlet—and singing all day as in early 
June. The nests are made of moss, about the size of a football, walls about two 
inches thick and a small hole for the happy pair to enter their snug little home. 


¢éCincarsly w 4 z 
Sincerely yours) &. Jory De LorsrNtere.’ 


Of the White-winged Crcssbill Dr. Coues writes: “The Crossbills of both species 
are birds of the most strongly marked originality of character, and it is never 
safe to predict what they may or may not be found about. Their most remarka- 
ble habit is that of breeding in winéer, or very early in the spring, when one would 
think it impossible that their callow young could endure the rigors of the season. 
They are the most devoted parents, seeming entirely insensible of danger in 
defence of their homes; and at all times, indeed, betray a confidence in man 
that is too often misplaced, and that seems the height of folly to one who knows 
as much of human nature as most people find out, sooner or later, to their cost. 

“These birds are much attached to pine woods, the seeds of the conifers 
furnishing them abundant food, of a kind that their curiously shaped bills enable 
them to secure with great ease and address. From their summer resorts in the 
depth of evergreen woods the Crossbills come, flocking in the fall, to all other 
parts of New England and beyond, generally associated with Pine Grosbeaks 
and Redpolls, always gentle, unsuspicious, and apparently quite at their ease. 

“They are not so common, however, as the Red Crossbills are, and both 
species take such freaks in deciding their course of action that their appearance 
can never be relied upon. 

“Tt need surprise no one to come upon a pair of Crossbills breeding any- 
where in New England; . . . for they seem to be quite independent of 
weather or season. 

“Their diet is not so exclusive as many suppose; the birds may sometimes 

be seen helping themselves to decayed garden fruits. Mr. May- 
Food * nard has observed them feeding on the seeds of beach-grass, 

and has also found the stomach filled with canker-worms. 
The eggs of this species resemble those of the Purple Finch, and are probably 
indistinguishable from those of the Red Crossbill. Both species of Crossbills 
have a chattering or rattling note, usually uttered as they fly, but their true 
song is seldom heard south of their nesting grounds.” (Stearns and Coues, New 
England Bird Life.) 
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Ralph Hoffmann describes the call-note of the Red Crossill as a “loud 
kip-kip, kip-kip-kip, very like a note made by young chickens,” but to me it 
has a more metallic quality. 

If one has no evergreens immediately about the house, the Crossbills may 
be coaxed to come near by fastening ears of the small kerneled “ popcorn’”’ 
firmly to conspicuous branches or even by unsalted popcorn balls. As might be 
expected, a bird of such unique construction has given rise to many specula- 
tions, some scientific, others legendary and sentimental, as to its origin. If its 
beak is a development to meet food conditions, will it be gradually modified by 
the cutting down of the forests of conifers? Or will it slip away with other 
extinct species like the Auk and the Labrador Duck ? 


Questions for Teachers and Students 


(1) Describe the bill of the Crossbill. (2) How does the bird use it? (3) Describe 
the plumage of the American Crossbill. (4) How does the adult male differ from the 
female? (5) What is the range of the Crossbills? (6) Do they come to us regularly ? 
(7) What is their food? (8) At what season do they nest? 
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Annual Meeting of the National 
Association 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties was held October 27 in the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 
City. Members were present from several 
states. 

The President called the attention of the 
Association to the proposed reduction in 
the number of Directors from thirty to 
eleven, of which notice had been sent to 
the members of the Association. It was 
considered very much wiser to have a 


smaller Board so that at least a majority 
of the members would constitute a quorum. 
It was also suggested that an Advisory 
Board should be created to consist pri- 
marily of those members of the present 
Board of Directors who find it impossible 
to attend the meetings of the Board by 
reason of their residing, in most instances, 
many hundred miles from the office of the 
Association. 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously carried: 

“‘ Resolved that the number of Directors 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies for the Protection of Wild Birds 
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and Animals be reduced from thirty, its 
present number, to eleven. 

“Resolved Further that the Directors of 
the Association be authorized and directed 
to sign, acknowledge and file a supple- 
mental certificate specifying such reduc- 
tion.” 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Association held on October 28, 
a quorum being present, the following 
changes in the By-Laws of the Association 
were presented by the Attorney, Mr. 
Samuel T. Carter, Jr.; notice of the pro- 
posed amendments having been sent to 
all members fifteen days previously in 
accordance with the By-Laws. 

“The first paragraph of Article III to 
be amended to read: 

“The control and conduct of the prop- 
erty and business of the Association shall 
be vested in a Board of Directors not to 
exceed eleven in number. The board shall 
be divided into five classes which shall be 
equal in number except that the first class 
shall consist of three members. This first 
class shall serve until the next annual 
meeting after its election and the others, 
for one, two, three and four years there- 
Thereafter at each 
annual meeting those whose term of office 
may then expire shall be succeeded by a 
like number of Directors to serve the full 
term of five years. All Directors shall be 
elected by a majority vote of the members 


after, respectively. 


present.” 

The third paragraph of Article III 
was amended by providing that six Direc- 
tors, and not five, shall constitute a 
quorum. 

The third paragraph to be amended to 
read: 

“Regular meetings of the Board of 
Directors shall be held on the last Tuesday 
of October and of every alternate month 
thereafter, except that when that day falls 
on a legal holiday the meeting shall be 
held on the following day. 

“Special meetings may be called by the 
President or by any five members of the 
Board, the special object of the meeting 
being given in the call. Ten days’ written 
notice of any special meeting shall be given 
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to each member of the Board at his last 
known address. Six Directors shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

“Upon the resignation or death of any 
member of the Board of Directors, the 
Board may proceed to elect a Director in 
his place to serve until the next annual 
meeting.” 

Article IV to be amended by striking 
out the word “standing” in the second 
paragraph. 

Article V to be stricken out and the fol- 
lowing to be substituted. 

“There may be chosen by the members. 
of the Association from among their mem- 
bership or otherwise at any annual meet- 
ing what shall be known as an Advisory 
Board consisting of not less than ten nor 
more than thirty members, of which Board 
the President of the Association shall be 
ex-officio a member and at whose meetings 
he shall preside. Members of this Board 
shall serve annually or until their succes- 
sors are appointed. No meetings of this 
Board need be held and it shall have no 
control over or management of the affairs 
of the Association, except as the Board 
of Directors may desire from time to time 
to submit any matters to it. In such case, 
meetings of this Board shall be held on ten 
days’ notice from the President of the 
Association.” 

The above amendments were adopted 
separately and thereafter adopted as a 
whole by a unanimous vote of all of the 
members of the Board present. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, William Dut- 
cher; First Vice-President, Dr. T. S. Pal- 
mer; Second Vice-President, Dr. J. A. 
Allen; Secretary, T. Gilbert Pearson; 
Treasurer, Dr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr. 

The President stated that Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot had invited the Association to 
appoint a Committee to codperate with 
the National Conservation Commission. 
By direction of the Board the following 
Committee was appointed: Chairman, Mr. 
Edward Howe Forbush, Dr. T. S. Palmer, 
Frank M. Chapman, T. Gilbert Pearson, 
William Dutcher. 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


ANNUAL MEETING 1908 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL AssocIATION: What this Association has accom- 
plished during the few years of its existence speaks for itself, and it may be truly 
said, I think, that very few organizations of a mixed character, such as the 
National Association, which is partly philanthropic and esthetic, but mostly 
economic, have made such great strides in the estimation of the public, as well 
as in benefits conferred on the citizens of the country. When our work was 
started, there were few laws for the protection of wild birds and animals, especi- 
ally those that are beneficial to agriculture and forestry; today this condition 
is entirely changed. Further, a sentiment for the protection of wild life could 
hardly be said to exist; today such a sentiment is widespread and is fast growing, 
owing to the educational work of the Audubon Societies through the press and 
by illustrated leaflets. What has been accomplished isa monument to the faith- 
ful and intelligent work of a few hundred people scattered throughout the country. 
Today, I can point with pride to a strong and thoroughly equipped organization, 
virile and full of activity and promise for the future outcome of the work of 
the National and State Audubon Members. The past is gone, and your Presi- 
dent’s brief address will be of plans for the future. Every well-organized and 
successful business follows a plan which has been studied and outlined in detail 
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in advance, and the future success of the work of this Association can be guar- 
anteed only by a strict and rigid compliance with such a rule. To that end, 
I submit to the members of the National and State Audubon Societies an outline 
for future work, and some suggestions of how it may be carried on to the best 
advantage. Properly, the work may be divided into four heads, as follows: 
Finances, Education, Legislation, Reservations and Wardens. 


FINANCES 


The financial proposition is treated of first because without funds the entire 
work falls to the ground, and this the public must understand. This organi- 
zation is doing a voluntary work of inestimable value to the country at large, 
and the citizens must support it. The foundation of all the wealth of the country 
is based on its agricultural and forestry products, and without birds such prod- 
ucts would be impossible. The annual loss from insect and rodent pests at 
the present time is estimated to be $800,000,000. When the public begins to 
think about these figures and realizes that this annual loss may be reduced 
by such work as ours, I feel sure that an adequate support will be forthcoming. 
If it is not, this generation is simply robbing children yet unborn. This is a terrible 
charge, but it is a true one. If we permit the heritage of wild birds that still 
exist to be wasted and destroyed, we are robbing our children. We are simply 
trustees, and should seek to enlarge the estate in our care rather than squander 
it, The public, as trustees, are in honor bound to preserve the wild birds for 
those that follow us. We do not wish our children to feel about us as we do about 
our fathers, who permitted the wanton and useless extinction of the Bison and 
the Wild Pigeon. The income of the Association during the past year, as reported 
by the Treasurer, was $24,000. When it is apportioned among the several bran- 
ches of our work and is divided among the forty-eight states and territories, 
each section gets but a very small sum. This sum should be multiplied many 
times. We need an endowment of several millions of dollars in order to expand 
our legitimate work. Is there any more worthy or meritorious work than ours? 
If you wish to endow and further education, give to the National Association 
a substantial fund to be devoted to educating the public of the country to the 
value of birds and their intimate relation to agriculture and forestry. This 
subject is of as great importance as sanitation, medicine, pure science or civics, 
to which millions of dollars are given each year. It is a serious question whether 
the preservation of birds is not of greater importance than either of the above 
subjects; for, without birds, it is a probable fact that the world would be unin- 
habitable. If you cannot endow, either during your lifetime or as a devisor, 
you can at least show your sympathy and give your support by becoming a life 
member or an annual sustaining member. 

I realize that there are but few people who are qualified by wealth or spirit 
to create great endowment funds for special purposes, but there are some, and 
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to such I appeal for help at this time as well as in the future. Later, I will detail 
many special objects, any one of which is worthy of a fund of liberal size. The 
general public means you, and you can at least contribute once a year the small 
sum of $5, or, if you prefer, a life membership of $100, which will produce an 
annual fee in perpetuity. You will then have the satisfaction of knowing that 
your good deeds will follow you long after you have done with life’s work. This 
appeal is not one to be passed by lightly and thoughtlessly. It is of too great an 
interest to you personally, for I know that no matter what your occupation 
in life is and just how you toil for your daily bread, somewhere the welfare and 
protection of birds touches and is of moment to your daily vocation. Surely, 
under these circumstances, you will be willing to do your part toward caring for 
creatures that are so intimately woven into your daily life and well-being. I 
forbear to touch upon the esthetic aspect of this question; the economic feature 
is of such momentous interest to you personally that no other incentive should 
be needed to cause you to do your part in this work. 


EDUCATION 


Try to imagine what the result would be in a generation or two if all the 
schools and educational institutions were to be closed. Ignorance and its sister, 
Crime, would take the place of peace and civilization. It is a sad fact that today 
there is too much ignorance regarding birds and their relation to the human 
race. It is a rare occurrence to find a person who can name a dozen of the common 
birds that may be found about his home, and it is still more difficult to find one 
who can tell how each bird is benefiting him. How wide-spread this ignorance 
is may be illustrated by the fact that a prominent paper recently published an 
editorial in which it recommended the extirpation of all Sparrows, on the ground 
that the European House Sparrow is a public nuisance. The editor, who should 
have been able to form correct public opinion, was so ignorant of birds that 
he was not able to differentiate between the great number of native Sparrows 
and the introduced pest. 

There should be a great fund established under the direction of this Associa- 
tion, to carry on the work of education regarding birds. 

Press Bureau.—In order to bring more rapidly to the notice of the public 
the vast importance of bird protection, I urge the expansion of our press bureau. 
There is no surer or more rapid method of diffusing knowledge of birds than 
through interesting, but absolutely correct, stories of their habits and value. 
A large part of the success of the Audubon work may be attributed to the articles 
that appear at frequent intervals in the most widely read papers of the country. 
The first knowledge that our great benefactor, “Mr. Willcox, had was derived 
from a newspaper item regarding the Audubon Societies; this fact alone warrants 
not only a continuation, but an expansion, of our press bureau. In this way, 
every hamlet can be reached at the minimum of expense. 
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Educational Leaflets.—A liberal portion of the educational fund should be 
used to increase our series of Educational Leaflets, illustrated with correct 
drawings in the natural colors of the birds, and giving a brief résumé of the 
habits of the bird, and especially of its economic value. It is of vital importance 
that Leaflets should be used in every public school in the country, especially those 
in the rural districts. There are a thousand species of wild birds in North America, 
each one of which is of greater or less value to humanity, and every child in 
the country should be able to recognize at sight the more common ones that 
are to be found in his locality, and should also be able to give some of the 
reasons why such birds are of benefit to him. 

Our Educational Leaflets are the quickest and surest method of bringing 
this knowledge to the millions of school children of the country. In order to 
encourage among school children the practice of studying the habits of birds 
ir. the field, I strongly urge offering medals for the best essays on birds, based 
on original observations. I recommend a silver medal for each state, and a gold 
medal for the United states. Such a competition among the school children 
of the country would produce splendid educational results. 

Field Agents.—The work of our field agents has secured results that are 
most gratifying, and fully warrant a very greatly increased staff of such import- 
ant helpers. Instead of having a lecturer and organizer to care for ten states, 
on the average, we should have at least one for each state, and, where the common- 
wealth is very large and populous, there should be two or three. It is a well- 
established fact that the quickest method of getting good returns in sentiment 
and interest is to have a well-equipped person give illustrated bird lectures. 
The experience of this Association is that, wherever it has done the most work 
of this character, it has found it the easiest to secure good bird and game laws 
and the least trouble in their enforcement. There are several states where it 
is imperative that lecturers and organizers should be established at once; for 
in them, in the past, all of the efforts made have proved futile, owing to the fact 
that sufficient preparatory educational work had not been done. A great part 
of the hoped-for educational endowment must be used to increase our field 
staff 

Traveling Lecture Outfits —Supplementary to the work of the field agent, 
a large number of circulating lecture outfits can be used to advantage. These 
consist of a box of colored slides of birds, a small lantern to exhibit the same, 
and a descriptive lecture to be read by a teacher, Master Granger, or any inter- 
ested person. Such an outfit costs about $150, and it can be kept at work almost 
constantly. There is a steadily increasing demand for these outfits, and at least 
one hundred of them could be used to advantage. 

One of the most practical-methods of educating adults about birds is to 
make exhibits at agricultural fairs. A comprehensive exhibit, when once estab- 
lished, can be moved from place to place with slight expense The good done by 
such object lessons of the value of birds to agriculture and forestry is very marked. 
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LEGISLATION 


I urge the foundation of a fund to be devoted to the legislative work of this 
Association. The public cannot realize how very important this branch of the 
work is, and how necessary it is to maintain eternal vigilance. To illustrate: 
After considerable hard work, a satisfactory bird and game law is secured in 
a state. You may think this is the end of the story, and that our work is finished 
in that locality, but it is not. In some states, a session of the legislature is held 
annually, but, fortunately, in most of the Commonwealths, biennially. Every 
session of a legislature must be closely watched, in order to prevent amendments 
to our law that would weaken it. This requires that copies of all bills intreduced 
must be promptly obtained, and that the Association be kept informed of the 
Committee to which the bill is referred and also of the dates of hearings by 
the Committee. When the bill is an important one, a representative of the Asso- 
ciation must be present at the hearing and speak for or against it. The above 
outline is simply what has to be done each year to prevent undesirable legis- 
lation in one state; when it is multiplied by all of the states holding legislative 
sessions (forty-four in the coming winter), you can fairly judge of the magnitude 
of this branch of the work. 

When the Association initiates legislation, which it very often does, success 
demands even greater efforts. In the matter of bird legislation, there is no rest- 
ing-place; the only price of satisfactory bird protection is eternal watching of 
legislatures, for in an unguarded moment an amendment may be passed that 
will undo the work of years. Our field agents are experts in legislative work; 
but human strength has its limits, and they cannot respond to more than a frac- 
tion of the calls made upon them. In addition to watching forty-four legislatures 
for undesirable bills, the Association proposes to initiate the following new 
legislation this winter. 

Game-bird Protection.—Anti-spring-shooting bills for Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Michigan, North Dakota, and Southern New Jersey. Until all spring 
shooting is prohibited, game birds will decrease. 

Non-sale of Game Birds.—Bill to prohibit sale of any kind of game birds 
in New York state during the close season. Permission to sell game in the close 
season practically lengthens a season. 

Non-game Bird Protection.—Bills to strengthen the plumage section in several 
state laws, notably in New York. This must be done in order to stop the sale 
of wild birds’ plumage, especially that of the White Herons, and several other 
birds that are becoming alarmingly scarce. 

Big Game Protection.—Bills to obtain increased protection for antelope, 
especially by securing a close season for several years in states where there is 
now an open season, viz., Kansas, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington 
and Wyoming. The antelope is an animal of special scientific interest, as it is 
found in no other portion of the world. Our stock of the graceful prong-horn 
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is becoming very low, and means should be taken at once to prevent their exter- 
mination. In this connection, the Association hopes to secure the necessary funds 
to conduct experiments in winter feeding of antelope, elk, and other big game 
in the West. It is proposed to lease or buy suitable tracts of land, and grow alfalfa 


and other forage for such animals. 


SNOWY HERON BROODING 
Note the display of “aigrette’” plumes. The almost total extermination of these Herons in this 
country was caused by the millinery demand for the “aigrette.” Photographed on Louisiana 
Audubon Reservation by Herbert K. Job. 


We also hope to codperate in establishing a national bison herd in Montana, 
and in securing a close season for mountain sheep in Oregon. 

Hunting Licenses.—Bills in Ohio, Iowa, Florida and Texas for resident 
licenses. Such licenses are a great additional protection to birds and game, 
and the fees derived from the sale.of licenses furnish a fund to be used for the 
protection and propagation of game; this obviates the necessity of a special tax 
for that purpose. 
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Warden Service.—Bills to establish in Arkansas, Florida and South Dakota 
State Game Commissions. It has been found that game and bird laws are useless 
unless there is some official charged with their enforcement. 

Warning Notices.—During the present year, permission was obtained from 
Postmaster-General Meyer for this Association to display its warning notices 
in all of the postoffices in the United States. These notices, printed on muslin 
for permanency, contain a brief résumé of the state game and bird laws, the 
Lacy (Interstate Commerce) Act, and the name and address of the Commissioner 
and State Audubon Society. To guarantee the expense of such a display of warn- 
ing notices in every postoffice in a state might easily be assumed by a citizen 
who takes interest in good civics and the welfare of his home state. The amount 
of benefit assured under this plan is incalculable, for it prevents the plea of 
ignorance of the law by its violators. 


RESERVATIONS AND WARDENS 


Through fhe means of reservations, this Association has been able to demon- 
strate to the public the practical value of bird refuges. Whether the land has 
been set aside by the Federal Government, or is held under lease by the Asso- 
ciation, the wardens who guard the birds occupying the reserves are paid by 
this Association, and this additional but necessary tax upon our resources has 
grown very rapidly during the past year, and bids fair to expand very greatly 
in the near future. The possibilities for good of this feature of Association work 
are so full of promise that I am warranted in making a special and urgent appeal 
for a large fund to be devoted entirely to the acquisition of bird refuges and the 
proper care of the same. The refuges already secured are for sea-birds, and, 
in addition to many more of these, there should be established refuges for land 
birds, especially such as Grouse and Quail, where experiments in propagation 
could be made. If the tract were large enough and had within its borders ponds, 
lakes, streams and marshes, the experiment could be made to cover wild fowl 
also. Here also might be found an opportunity to carry on experimental work 
with methods of attracting birds by artificial breeding-places, in order to demon- 
strate their real value to agriculture and forestry. It is impossible for me, in the 
space at my disposal, to more than hint at the wonderful results to the country 
that may be achieved in this direction; moreover, on such reserves scientific 
forestry might be practiced, and the reserves thus be made self-supporting in 
time. The plan of reserves must appeal to every enlightened citizen of the coun- 
try, especially those who are nature lovers, and who deplore and would prevent 
the wasting of our natural assets; further, the educational value of the experi- 
ments conducted on such reserves would be very great, and would no doubt 
influence individual owners of large tracts of land, as well as municipalities, 
to apply the same methods on their estates and park lands. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the thought that the National Association 
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of Audubon Societies is thoroughly equipped to carry on the work of wild bird 
and animal protection, which is now known to be one of the most important 
branches of public endeaver for the advan-ement of our country’s interests. 
How rapidly this work may be extended depends entirely upon the public itself. 
If this appeal falls upon unwilling ears and hearts, our progress will be slow, 
but if, on the other hand, our plans and suggestions outlined meet with the 
sympathy and support that they deserve, progress will be very rapid. Let me 
revert once more to my starting point. If you are the custodian of great wealth, 
devote a liberal share of it to this great civic and economic movement, or, if you 
are able to bear only a small portion of this burden of good, do it cheerfully 
and promptly. 


REPORT OF T. GILBERT PEARSON, SECRETARY 


In attempting to report a year’s progress in the Audubon movement, one 
is necessarily limited largely to a statement of what has been undertaken in the 
various lines of endeavor, and to a chronicling of such tangible results as are 
apparent. Signs of a wide-spread crystallization of public sentiment for the better 
protection of wild birds and animals are annually becoming more apparent 
throughout America, and, even to observers who are but casually informed 
on the subject, the paramount influence which the Audubon Societies exert 
on the movement is a most pronounced one. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


The educational phase of the Audubon work has been pushed the past year 
with unabated vigor. Six new regular Leaflets have been published as follows: 
Herring Gull, Snowflake, Song Sparrow, Barn Swallow, Tree Swallow and 
Ruby and Golden-crowned Kinglets. In addition to the above, six special Leaf- 
lets have been printed. These are: For December—Six Reminders; The Cost 
of a Feather; February Hints; Winter Feeding of Wild Birds; Bob-white, The 
Farmer’s Friend; and Putting up Bird Boxes. With two exceptions, all of the 
above-named papers of both series were written by our splendid worker, Mrs. 
Mabel Osgood Wright. 

Twenty-nine thousand copies of these Leaflets were purchased by the State 
Audubon Societies of Massachusetts, North Carolina and New York; while 
over seventy thousand copies have been distributed from the New York and 
Greensboro offices of the Association. 

A larger number of public lectures have been given by the officers and agents 
of the Association than formerly. Mr. Finley has spoken many times in the 
Northwest; Mr. Kopman in the lower Mississippi states; Mr. Forbush in New 
England; Miss Mary T. Moore, School Secretary, in Virginia and the Carolinas; 
Captain Davis in Texas; Mr. Job in various eastern states; Mr. Bowdish, Chief 
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Clerk in New York Office, in New Jersey; Mr. Chapman, our Treasurer and 
Editor of Brrp-Lore, in many of the eastern states, and President Dutcher 
at various points in New York and New Jersey. These addresses have been 
given usually with a view of arousing interest in securing better feeling to sup 
port advance legislation for bird and game protection. In some states, notably 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and Louisiana, the legislative results have been 
most gratifying. 

The power of the press as an educational agent has long been recognized 
and used by the Association. Through a news agency twelve syndicate articles 
on various phases of the work have been sent to over three hundred of the leading 
papers in the United States. These articles have been copied in many hundreds 
of local papers, even getting into the “patent insides” and reaching the most 
remote corners of our rural communities. In addition to these, articles and inter- 
views have been given out by the various officers and agents, while notices and 
comments of lectures and editorials inspired by these have combined to keep 
the Audubon work well before the American public. 

The collection of stereopticon views illustrating wild-bird life has been en- 
riched, and several sets of these have been sent out to be used by interested work- 
ers, many of whose names do not appear in this brief report. The Association 
also sends 1,200 copies of Brrp-LorE to members and contributors. 


LEGISLATION 


During the year sixteen states held either regular or special sessions of their 
legislature. We kept in close touch with all these, and when any changes in the 
bird protective laws were contemplated, either an officer or agent of the Asso- 
ciation was present in person. In Georgia, Mississippi, Maryland and South 
Carolina, bills were introduced to place more restriction on hunters. These, 
however, all failed of passage. Only one actual backward step for bird protec- 
tion was taken by a legislature. This was in Virginia, where the Audubon law 
was amended in such a way as to remove all protection from Hawks, Owls, 
Eagles, Blackbirds, Ricebirds, Bobolinks, Doves, Wilson’s Snipe and Robin 
Snipe. The Association is now conducting an active campaign in Vir- 
ginia with a view of remedying this evil at the next session of the General As- 
sembly. 

The Audubon workers are responsible for the passage of a splendid bird and 
game law in Louisiana. This new statute provides for a State Warden force 
to work under the direction of a Board of Commissioners, and is supported finan- 
cially by a resident, non-resident, and alien hunter’s license tax. The chairman 
and executive officer of this commission is Mr. Frank M. Miller, who for years 
has been doing such splendid work as President of the Louisiana Audubon Society. 
Strenuous efforts were made by the New Orleans dry-goods firms to repeal 
that part of the Louisiana Audubon law which prohibits the sale of the plumage 
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of birds or parts thereof, whether taken within or without the state. We were 
entirely successful in defeating this measure. 

In Rhode Island, we aided in the passage of two very helpful measures; one 
of these prohibits the killing of Shore Birds from January 1, to August 1. The 
other provides for increased appropriations of state funds for the game com- 
mission. 

In New York State, the entire bird and game law was revised at the sugges- 
tion of Governor Hughes. Among other important features, the new statute 
protects the Wood Duck at all times. New York is the third state to take this 
wise measure for the preservation of this beautiful and fast-vanishing game 
bird. 

Massachusetts, as usual, took additional advanced ground in game protec- 
tion. The powers to the wardens were enlarged, gray squirrels were declared 
protected entirely for two and a half years, and provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of a State Ornithologist. We are much pleased to announce that our New 
England Agent, Mr. E. H. Forbush, has since been appointed to this important 
office. 


RESERVATIONS 


Nine additional reservations have been formed during the past year by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt upon the recommendation of President Dutcher. These are 
Mosquito Inlet on the East Coast of Florida, Tortugas Keys, Florida; Key West, 
Florida; Lower Klamath Lake, Southern Oregon and Northern California, Lake 
Malheur, Oregon, Chase Lake, Dakota; Pine Island, Matlacha Pass and Palma 
Sola, all on the Florida Gulf Coast. In all, there are now twenty-three National 
Reservations under the care of this Association. 


WARDEN WORK 


During the year, forty-nine duly appointed wardens have guarded the breed- 
ing colonies of birds which are protected by this Association. These wardens 
are located as follows: In Florida, six; Louisiana, six; Maine, fifteen; Massa- 
chusetts, one; Michigan, two; Minnesota, one; New Jersey, two; New York, 
two; North Dakota, one; Oregon, one; South Carolina, one; Texas, one; Vir- 
ginia, seven; Washington, six. 

Forty-seven species of birds have received special protection by the activi- 
ties of these officers, while incidental protection has been afforded to many more. 
The most numerous species in the colonies of the Atlantic Coast are Herring 
and Laughing Gulls, Brown Pelicans and various species of Terns. On the 
preserves in the interior are Ducks, White Pelicans, Gulls and Grebes; and on 
the Pacific Coast, Cormorants, Puffins, Murres, Gulls and Petrels. Practically 
every protected species in these colonies shows a marked increase in numbers. 
In many instances the wardens are able to keep a very close watch on the actual 
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number of eggs laid and young raised. In other cases where the birds gather 
in great masses, or are extended over wide areas, it is impossible to form an 
exact estimate of their numbers. However, we believe that the reports of the 
wardens are sufficiently correct to prove of interest. These show that during 
the past year the birds which gathered in the protected colonies numbered some- 
thing over 658,500. The number of eggs believed to have been laid was 296,100, 
and the number of young raised was 227,731. 

As usual, many eggs and young were lost as a result of storms and high tides, 
but it is believed the colonies suffered little from the depredation of eggers, while 
the guarded territory is thought to have been entirely free from inroads of the 
millinery-feather gatherers. 


SECRETARY’S WORK 


Besides conducting the ever-increasing correspondence and general work 
of the Southern office, your Secretary has spent much time in the field represent- 
ing the Association in various capacities. In the interest of legislation, he has 
visited Florida and lectured at various places in Virginia. At the Summer School 
of the South at Knoxville, Tenn., he conducted for three weeks a class in bird 
study of over one hundred Southern teachers, besides giving public stereopticon 
lectures. He attended the Indiana State Audubon Society meeting at Fort 
Wayne, the International Conference of Fisheries held in Washington City, 
and various public gatherings in North Carolina, at many of which he gave 
addresses on bird protection and the Audubon work. He made a tour of inspec- 
tion through South Carolina and secured evidence of many violations of the Game 
laws. For example, one hotel was found to have in cold storage 3,000 Quail, 
which were being served illegally to the guests. His work has also brought him 
to New York on various occasions to canvass for funds and for conferences 


with the President. 
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REPORTS OF FIELD AGENTS 


REPORT OF EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 


The work undertaken by your agent in New England during the year has 
included the following principal lines of action: (1) Educational and publicity 
work, (2) legislative work, (3) investigation of the present status of the wild 
fowl, shore-birds and sea-birds and measures needed for their protection, (4) 
the work of organization. 

A new feature of the educational work consisted in the publication, in fifty 
New England newspapers, of a series of articles on birds and bird protection, 
written monthly or semi-monthly as time allowed. This series has been continued 
through the year. Eighty-two talks and lectures on the utility of birds and the 
means of attracting and protecting them have been given in Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Maine. The audiences have con- 
sisted mainly of students of universities, colleges and schools, and members of 
clubs and farmers’ organizations, aggregating nearly twenty thousand people. 
Most of these talks were illustrated with lantern slides or colored charts. They 
have resulted in a great deal of practical work among the young people, many 
of whom have begun to feed birds and put up bird-houses. No work has been 
done in Vermont this year; but it may be possible to reach that state before the 
end of the season. 

The detailed results of the legislative work of the year have been given already 
in Birp-Lore, but may be reviewed briefly here. This work was interfered 
with somewhat by lecture engagements, and owing to this and certain peculiar 
conditions was not uniformly successful; but all bills adverse to bird protection 
were defeated. In Massachusetts, the following were the principal bills passed: 
An act requiring the licensing of all resident hunters, another giving the deputies 
or game wardens the right to arrest, without a warrant, suspected persons refus- 
ing to exhibit their game on demand; another shortening the open season on 
upland game-birds, two establishing state forest tracts or reservations, and one 
establishing the office of State Ornithologist. 

The first two acts will help much in the enforcement of the laws for the 
conservation of game and birds. The establishment of an official State Orni- 
thologist in every state of the union would be a benefit. Such an official could 
save the people of any state far more than his salary each year by instructing 
the people in the economic value of birds and the necessity for their protection. 

In Rhode Island an act was passed establishing a close season on all shore 
birds from January 1, to August 1, thus giving shore-birds their first real statu- 
tory protection in that state, and an additional appropriation was secured for the 
use of the Bird Commissioners. No other New England state has legislative 
sessions in 1908 except Vermont, where the legislature does not convene until 
October, or after the date of this report. 
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Educational and .egislative work occupied most of the time, until June, 
when the investigation into the status and present needs of the wild-fowl and 
shore-birds was begun with a view to representing the facts to the legislature 
of Massachusetts at some future time. The haunts of these birds were visited 
and much evidence was obtained from sportsmen, gunners and naturalists, regard- 
ing the former abundance of the birds and their present depletion. This work 
is still incomplete. In July, all the time that could be spared from correspondence 
and educational work was given to an investigation of the condition of certain 
Gulls, Terns, Herons, Sandpipers and Plover along the Massachusetts coast. 
Seven trips were made to the remoter coasts and islands. The Gulls and Terns 
were seen to be increasing under protection, with the possible exception of the 
Least Terns, which are still very few in number and not favorably situated for 
protection. The number of Common and Roseate Terns seen on these coasts 
and islands may be estimated safely at between twenty-five thousand and thirty 
thousand. Even the Laughing Gulls of Muskeget, which were nearly extermi- 
nated at one time, now number fully a thousand (estimated), and their distri- 
bution to other localities apparently is beginning. A few Herring Gulls now remian 
for the summer. The Piping Plover seems to be nearing extermination. Only 
one colony was seen and elsewhere only an occasional pair or two were met with. 
A Massachusetts law allows the shooting of these birds in Julyand August, 
when their young are still small, and thus far the legislature has refused to amend 
this statute. The colony of Least Terns and Piping Piover at Katama Bay can 
be saved only by keeping a warden there all summer and stopping all shooting. 
It is hoped that this may be done another year. Upland Plover appear to be 
increasing slightly under protection in two localities, but Killdeer Plover are 
close to extermination in Massachusetts. The Night Herons seem to be now 
holding their own. 

The work of organization has consisted in part of spasmodic attempts to 
increase the numbers or efficiency of some of the state Societies. Some addition 
was made to the membership of the Massachusetts Association through the 
efforts of your agent, and a great deal of work was done to organize the members 
of granges, women’s clubs, and other organizations in behalf of bird protection. 
A trip to Bar Harbor in August resulted in awakening some interest in bird 
protection there, and securing some influential members of the summer colony 
as members of the National Association. One lesson derived from the experience 
of the year is found in the great and growing demand for educational work. 
Your agent might have made arrangements to give at léast 600 illustrated lec- 
tures to farmers’ organizations, schools, etc., had his time permitted. A first- 
class lecturer on the utility of birds, the necessity for their protection, and the 
means to this end is needed in every state, and his time would be fully occupied. 
The demand for such work is tremendous and its results would be immediate. 
During the legislative season another man is required in each state to organize 
the forces of bird protection and lead them to victory. Such a man could devote 
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his time to strengthening the National Association and the State Associations 
and increasing their membership and income during the rest of the year. Thus 
twelve men could be used to advantage in these states. 

It is impossible for your agent in New England to do the work of twelve men, 
but he believes that the time will come when the importance of this work will 
be recognized, and then the means and the men will be forthcoming. 


REPORT OF WILLIAM L. FINLEY 


On May 14, 1908, Mr. Herman T. Bohlman and I left Portland to make 
a study of bird life in southeastern Oregon, with the hope of reporting on con- 
ditions and securing additional reservations for the protection of our water 
fowl. The trip was taken in Mr. Bohlman’s ‘White Steamer’ which was speci- 
ally remodeled and arranged with complete camping outfit. The machine was 
shipped to The Dalles by boat, and from there we traveled straight south through 
Shaniko and Prineville to Burns. The roads were often rough and steep, but 
we reached Lake Malheur without accident, after a 300-mile run. 

Lake Malheur is a body of water about twelve by fifteen miles, and, like the 
other lakes through southern Oregon, has a vast area of tule land surrounding 
it. Malheur differs from Harney and Klamath Lakes, in that it is a shallow 
body of water only a few feet deep, and abounds in a great variety of plant life. 
For this reason it is the best feeding-ground in the fall and spring for the great 
flocks of migrating water-fowl. 

In order to explore this region, we first tried a folding canvas boat, which 
we secured at Burns, twenty-five miles north of the lake. This had the advantage 
of being light, but it was too small to carry the equipment we needed for a week’s 
trip on the lake. We needed a double-ended flat-bottom boat that could be used 
in shallow places to make way through the tules. We made three different trips 
out through various sections of this vast lake district. We were out for nine days 
during the last trip. 

We had to undergo many hardships in exploring this region to find the different 
bird colonies. We spent much of our time searching to see if we could not find 
a few American Egrets, for great colonies of these birds formerly inhabited this 
region. 

After almost two months in this country, we discovered many large. colonies 
of breeding birds. The most important, perhaps, was a colony of 500 White- 
faced Glossy Ibis, which were nesting in the same locality with the Black-crowned 
Night Herons. We found several colonies of Great Blue Herons and Farallone 
Cormorants nesting together. Besides some small colonies, we found one locality 
where about two thousand Western Grebe were breeding. The most populous 
colony we found was one composed of thousands of White Pelicans and Ring- 
billed and California Gulls nesting near together. In addition, we found a colony 
of Eared Grebe nesting with a colony of Western Grebe; also several small col- 
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onies of Forster’s and Black Tern, one colony of Caspian Terns that were nest- 
ing with the California Gulls; Pied-billed Grebe and American Coots were 
common all through the lake region. At one place we found a large number of 
Coots living about the same locality. 

In addition to Black-necked Stilts, Avocets and other wading birds, great 


WHITE-FACED GLOSSY IBIS 
One of a colony of five hundred on Lake Malheur Reservation; the only colony known in Oregon. 
Photographed by Finley and Bohlman 
numbers of Ducks and Geese lived all through this region. The southeastern 
portion of the lake is a great breeding-ground for Canada Geese. We saw many 
old birds with flocks of young almost grown. In one place I counted 540 old 
and young geese. Further on I counted 360 more. Still further on I counted 
flocks that numbered 570 Geese. This made almost 1,500 Canada Geese in one 
part of the lake that were seen within an hour. There were likely thousands 

more all through the tules. 
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Until a few years ago, the White Egret (Herodias egretta) was quite abundant 
about Malheur lake, but after a month’s search we saw but two of these birds 
and found no sign of their nests. In 1898, a plume hunter told me he made hun- 
dreds of dollars in a day and a half, shooting White Herons on Lake Malheur. 
He has often made as high as $400 and $500 a day killing these birds. This 
shows that White Egrets were very plentiful on the lake. The slaughter was 
continued, till now the birds are practically extinct. 


THE WESTERN GREBE 


The greatest sufferer in the West at the hands of the market hunter. The snow-white breasts of these 
birds are used for capes, muffs and other purposes. Photographed by Finley and Bohlman 


This hunter is the type of the professional plumer who is responsible for 
the great decrease in numbers of our plumaged birds. He began hunting in the 
early seventies; he has hunted Herons and other plumed birds in Louisiana, 
Florida, Mexico, the West Indies, and up and down the Pacific Coast. In 1886- 
1889 he shot on Tulare Lake in California, often making $400 and $500 a day 
killing Herons. Whenever he could not make more than $120 by nine o’clock 
in the morning, he said he would seek better hunting grounds. He not only 
followed the trade of the plume hunter in the summer, but for years he was 
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hired by parties in Spokane, Portland, Seattle and San Francisco to shoot Ducks 
and other wild fowl. For years he shot Grebe through southern Oregon and 
California. He was one who helped to exterminate the great colonies that formerly 
lived on the northern borders of Tulé Lake. He has hunted both the Upper 
and Lower Klamath, Tulé Lake, Goose Lake, Clear Lake, Warner’s Lake, 
Tulare Lake, Harney Lake and Lake Malheur. 

The plume hunters have been at work continually through southern Oregon 
and northern California, killing thousands of Grebes and other birds. It is a 
difficult matter to stop shooting in such a vast area that is so profitable to the 
plume hunter, but we expect to succeed. There are at present six indictments 
against plume hunters filed in the District Attorney’s office at Burns, for shooting 
Grebes on Malheur Lake. These indictments cite the killing of 400 Grebes 
by one hunter and 1,000 by a second hunter. These two plume hunters heard 
in advance that indictments were to be made and escaped to California, so they 
have never been brought to trial. At the time the indictments were made, Sheriff 
Richardson, of Harney county, seized a number of sacks containing 800 Grebes 
skins at the express office at Burns. These skins, as well as many others, were 
sent from Lawen, a small town near Malheur Lake. They were addressed to 
New York City. 

The most important step in the protection of water-fowl in the West was 
recently taken by President Roosevelt, when on August 8, of this year, he set 
aside Lower Klamath Lake to be known as the Klamath Lake Reservation, 
and on August 18, Harney Lake and Lake Malheur were set aside as Lake 
Malheur Reservation. Although these lakes have for years been the richest 
field for plume and market hunters, the field is not yet entirely depleted, nor 
do the plume hunters want to abandon these lakes as long as any plumage birds 
are left. 

I do not believe there is a more populous water-bird district in the United 
States than through southern Oregon. The President has given us the best 
reserves that can be secured. This breeding ground is undoubtedly the nursery 
of the great flocks of Ducks and Geese that invade sections of California. If 
it were not for these reserves, I believe the time would come in sections of Cali- 
fornia when the sportsmen would have little or no Duck shooting. The reser- 
vations should appeal widely to sportsmen. 

To show how little observance has been given to the game laws in south- 
eastern Oregon, it has been the custom for parties to go down to Malheur Lake 
in the fall when Swan, Snow Geese and other birds are migrating, and kill these 
birds merely for the feathers, which are sold at so much per pound. 

Ducks and Geese were so common formerly that a party of hunters could 
easily secure a wagon-load in a short time.. It was not an uncommon thing for 
a party of hunters to go out to the Lake to shoot and return with as many Ducks 
as the wagon could hold. The hunters generally stopped on the corner of some 
street and passers-by could help themselves till the supply was exhausted. 
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Water fowl are still very plentiful through this region, yet I have questioned 
many of the older residents and others and find that there is little comparison 
between the number of birds now and those of a few years ago. Ducks, Geese 
and Swan were there in such numbers, a few years ago, that it seems a few years 
could make but little difference. Yet I am told that on account of the unre- 
stricted shooting there has been a constant noticeable decrease year by year. The 
wholesale decrease has been within the last five or six years. 

In the past, there has been no warden to protect the great region about Mal- 
heur and Harney Lakes, but, in order to see that the game laws are obeyed, 
through State Game Warden Stevenson we have secured the appointment of 
two wardens, one at Burns, Mr. George Sizemore, and one at Narrows, Mr. 
Charles Fitzgerald. 

The attention of the National Association is called to the condition of some 
of the larger animals in this state. On account of insufficient protection, some 
of these are rapidly disappearing and are likely to become extinct in this state 
unless needed protection is secured. There are a few bands of elk left in the state, 
and a law should be enacted giving these animals complete protection for five or 
ten years. 

Mountain sheep are now very scarce in Oregon. They have never been 
found except in the eastern part of the state. As we have had no law for the 
protection of these animals, they have disappeared rapidly. 

Antelope were formerly quite common through southeastern Oregon, especi- 
ally in Harney and Malheur counties. Dr.-L. E. Hibbard, of Burns, estimates 
that there are now not more than twenty-five hundred antelope in Harney county. 
The antelope has marvelous vitality, but its home is on the open plain. It has 
absolutely no retreat from the modern long-range rifle. It is readily hunted to 
extinction. As population advances, this animal must go unless some radical 
steps are taken. The following is a good example of how the antelope have 
disappeared. 

Five years ago, in Harney Valley a bunch of forty-five antelope lived on 
the rye-grass flats southeast of Burns. They ranged from there to the east side 
of the valley. They could be seen almost any day during the summer of 1903. 
By 1905 the herd had decreased to about twenty-five. Now all these antelope 
have disappeared. Years ago plenty of antelope ranged north of Burns. These 
have disappeared. This is an example of what has been and will be repeated 
as population increases, until the last antelope is gone. Immediate protection 
is needed for those remaining. 
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STATE AUDUBON REPORTS 


The brief reports submitted by the several state societies show in the main 
a growing activity in the special line of work which most of them follow, i. e., 
the education of children that they may have a more intimate knowledge of 
the live bird in its natural surroundings. The love of birds once established 
in the mind and heart of a child is a guarantee that thereafter bird protection 
will occupy a large place in the child’s thoughts, and is also a warranty of the 
growth and strength of the Audubon movement for years to come.—WILLIAM 
DUTCHER. 


Arizona.—An Audubon Society was organized last April. The following 
were chosen officers of the Society: Mr. Herbert Brown, President; Rev. W. W. 
Breckenridge, Vice-president; Mrs. Harriet B. Thornber, secretary; Mrs. Flor- 
ence McCallum, treasurer. The Society adjourned during the hot summer 
months, but is ready now to take up work for the coming year. Requests to 
become members are constantly being made by people of education and ability. 
Arizona is a rich field for Audubon work.—Mrs. J. J. THORNBER, Secretary. 


California.—During the past year, much of our energy and most of our 
money has been used in educational work. About ten thousand Leaflets, reports, 
warning-cards and signs have been distributed, including large editions of Leaf- 
lets No. 5, a new Dove Leaflet and a digest of the bird laws, a great many 
copies of which were placed with game-wardens, principals and teachers in 
the public schools, and interested workers in all parts of the state. It is pleasing 
to be able to report that the Society has been able to supply every request for 
educational literature and warning-signs made during the year. 

Fifteen illustrated lectures on the economic value of the wild birds were de- 
livered by the secretary. Professor Stebbins, of the State Normal School at 
Chico, and Dr. Emily G. Hunt, of Pasadena, have also greatly aided our work 
by illustrated lectures before local organizations and schools; and Prof. L. H. 
Miller, of the State Normal School at Los Angeles, has given a number of inter- 
esting and instructive bird talks in aid of our work. 

An effort to check the traffic in bird skins and bird eggs, carried on in vio- 
lation of the state law, has brought about very much better conditions with regard 
to the “collecting” evil; and, with continued coéperation of the State Fish Com- 
mission, which issues permits under the law for scientific collecting, the abuses 
of bird and egg collecting, more or less in evidence in almost every state, will soon 
be reduced here to the minimum. 

The Society continues to combat the practice of killing Doves in the nesting 
season, and by the circulation of a large amount of educational literature fully 
covering the details of this species of cruelty, and the aid of humane sportsmen 
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in sympathy with our cause, has brought about a strong public sentiment against 
the practice, which must eventually result in a much later closed season for 
the Mourning Dove than that at present provided by the state law. 

The Audubon Society of California finds itself strong and well equipped 
in the middle of its third year. It never before had so many good friends, gener- 
ous supporters and active, capable workers, willing and ready to give gratui- 
tous service for the saving of the birds. More than fifty new members, including 
a large proportion of life-members, have been added during the past three months, 
while a strong and active local Society was organized at Riverside and has become 
affiliated with the state organization. Six junior societies were also organized 
during the year. 

The local Society at Pasadena, the oldest organization affiliated with the 
State Society, has made a record worthy of special mention, having added about 
fifty active workers to its membership rolls and distributed several thousand 
Leaflets and warning-signs on its own account. This Society holds monthly 
meetings for interchange of ideas and bird study, and is exceptionally active 
in the pursuit and prosecution of violators of the bird laws in its field.—W. 
Scott Way, Secretary. 


Connecticut.—The Audubon Society feels much gratified that it was largely 
instrumental in having Mr. Wilbur Smith appointed game warden for Fair- 
field county; he gives his entire time to the work; he is a very valuable member 
of our executive committee. 

Since last spring, a column has been conducted in the Bridgeport ‘Evening 
Telegram,’ Saturday edition, entirely in the interest of bird protection; it is con- 
ducted by a lady member of our executive committee and is published in con- 
nection with the ‘Kind Deed’ club of the paper. The Society sends this weekly 
copy of the paper to every local secretary of the Society in the state, and uses 
the column to further the interests of the Society. This year, we have had a 
‘school secretary,’ Miss F, H. Hurd, of South Norwalk, who works in the schools 
and stirs up interest among the children. We have sent out our usual traveling 
libraries, portfolios, and bird-charts, and have distributed literature. We have 
added 645 associate members, 5 sustaining members, 5 teachers, 24 regular 
members, 206 junior members, a total of 885. We shall probably have more 
names reported before the annual meeting, October 31. The Executive Com- 
mittee has held eight meetings during the year, with an average attendance 
of eight members. , 

On Bird and Arbor Day, a party of four members of the Executive Committee 
visited eleven schools in Fairfield, and one of the party spoke to the children in 
thirteen rooms about protecting the birds. The children seemed much inter- 
ested, and contributed their share in reciting or singing songs about birds and 
flowers.—HELEN W. GLOVER, Secretary 
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Delaware.—The work of the Delaware Audubon Society continues along 
the same lines, that is, getting new members. Apart from this, there is nothing 
of special mention.—FLorENcE BAyarRpD HILtes, Secretarv. 


District of Columbia.—The work of our Society has progressed steadily 
during the past year. The events of greatest interest being Mr. Kearton’s lecture 
and our usual field meetings. The latter have been well attended, a total of ninety 
persons going on the five walks and 110 different kinds of birds being seen. 
On the second walk, a colony of Night Herons was visited, and between fifteen 
and twenty nests were found. Most of these contained young, who filled the 
woods with their hissing. In their anxiety, the parent birds came so near that 
their red eyes and the long filamentous plumes sould be easily distinguished. 

On another day, the Blue Grosbeak, one of the rare birds of this region, was 
noticed, and on the last walk the great event of the day was the sight of the 
Pileated Woodpecker, which has been seen in the vicinity of Washington only 
four times in twenty years. 

The five walks were productive of a number of rare birds; in addition to those 
already mentioned, were Henslow Sparrow, Summer Tanager, Golden-winged, 
Hooded, Kentucky and Worm-eating Warblers, Pine Siskin and Hairy Wood- 
pecker. 

Each year, our Society gives a number of free lectures, hoping to arouse the 
intelligent interest of the public. At our annual meeting in January, we had 
Mr. Edward Avis, of New York, whose imitation of bird notes by whistling, 
and on the violin, was much enjoyed, especially by the young people. 

All of our meetings have been well attended, but the treat of the year was 
the lecture by Mr. Kearton, of Surrey, England, illustrated by a remarkable 
series of moving pictures of birds (the first ever taken). These pictures were 
shown for the first time in America at the Executive Mansion, on the invitation 
of President Roosevelt. Mr. Kearton’s next lecture was given under the aus- 
pices of the National Geographic Society, from which 500 persons were turned 
away; so that our Society considered itself very fortunate to secure Mr. Kearton, 
and at once engaged the Columbia theater. To defray the unusually heavy 
expense, we charged an admission fee of twenty-five cents, and by five o’clock 
in the afternoon of the day on which the seats were put on sale not one of the 
1,300 seats was to be had. 

The lecture, with its marvelous pictures, was thoroughly enjoyed by all 
who had the privilege of hearing it. Mr. Kearton received an ovation, and was 
so much pleased with-the appreciation shown that he declared his intention 
of returning to the United States next year to make a tour of the country. If 
he does, we can only hope that all members of the various Audubon Societies 
may have the privilege of hearing him.—HELEN P. Cups, Secretary. 
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Florida.—While the work of the Florida Audubon Society goes on with 
appreciable and increasing interest, it meets with many discouragements in non- 
enforcement of laws, illegal shooting, trapping of birds, plume-hunting, the shoot- 
ing of many birds which are ignorantly supposed to be destroying crops, and 
the slaughter of birds by the so-called ‘sportsman’ tourist. 

The membership list has increased, while the subcribers have responded 
as in former years, which, owing to the recent financial depression, was most 
gratifying, 

Warning-notices have been posted at all points where flagrant depredations 
occur. In this we have, as always, the help of the Southern Express Company. 
Printed cards giving a summary of the laws of Florida regarding birds, their 
nests and eggs, were placed in hotels, post offices and stores. Leaflets, circulars, 
reports and bulletins from the Agricultural Bureau at Washington have been 
widely circulated. The “Times-Union’ in its weekly edition publishes a sheet 
devoted to birds, especially as to their value to the farmer and fruit-grower; 
it has excited interest and led to the forming of new auxiliaries. Mrs. Bradt, 
in the ‘Sunshine Society’ column, never forgets the birds. 

‘Bird-Day’ has been observed with appropriate exercises in many towns, 
both under the auspices of women’s clubs and schools; notably at Ormond and 
Fairfield. At the commencement exercises of the Robert Hungerford Industrial 
and Normal School (colored), in Eatonville, prizes were given for bird essays. 
A prize for “protecting nests and eggs” was given to Mrs Kirk Monroe’s Boys’ 
Club, ‘The Rangers.’ One year’s subscription to Brrp-LoRE was given as a 
prize at Sanford. 

At the General Federation of Women’s Clubs held in Boston in June, Mrs. 
Kirk Munroe, as secretary of the Florida Federation, had on exhibition and for 
distribution Leaflets and reports of the Florida Audubon Society. 

There have been but three publications this year, but one of our Leaflets 
was adapted and reprinted by a sister Society. The most important of those 
printed was the ‘Check-list of Florida Birds’; it was modeled after the check- 
list of the Massachusetts Society, and arranged by Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Bowdish, of the National Association. Seventy-five Audubon charts are in 
circulation. It is a matter of regret that no chart has been published of the 
‘birds of the South,’ which would be of great benefit to Florida, Louisiana, 
Texas and all states below the Carolinas. 

The most recent reservation on the east coast, known as ‘Mosquito Inlet,’ 
adds another refuge and breeding- as well as breathing-place for Florida birds. 
Our thanks are due to President Roosevelt, our first Honorary vice-president, 
and to our honored vice-president, Mr. George N. Chamberlin, of Daytona, 
Florida, for their efforts and interest in securing this reservation. 

White Egrets, Blue Herons and Limpkins have been seen in new nesting- 
places. Quails have increased, as have many other birds. We have appeals 
from many quarters that Robins be put on the protected list. The importance 
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and need of a Game Commissioner is felt at every turn, although our sheriffs 
have given more help than formerly. 

We should give public expression of our sorrow at the death of Hon. George 
W. Wilson, editor of the ‘Times-Union.’ Mr Wilson was a vice-president of our 
Society from its foundation, and his generous help and sympathy will never 
be forgotten. 

In the death of Ex-President Grover Cleveland, we meet with the loss of 
an Honorary Vice-president. Mr. Cleveland approved the efforts of our Society, 
and was a defender of the rights of the lower order of creation, as well as of 
the higher. While he was a sportsman, he was so in its best sense; for he believed 
that no cruelty or wanton sacrifice of life should be allowed or practiced. 

I but voice the feeling of all the officers of the Florida Audubon Society, 
as well as of all bird lovers, when I make a plea for some action to be taken by 
the National Association, in concert with the State Audubon Societies, to place 
restrictions on the shooting from ‘motor-boats,’ of birds and animals. Their 
destruction or slaughter is not perhaps realized; but in Florida, with its rivers, 
lakes, and beautifully wooded creeks, where birds have their haunts, is offered 
every inducement for a motor-boat, and shooting from it soon becomes a reck- 
less amusement; for, as the boat does not stop in its course, the dead or dying 
creatures are left on the water or shore. We have reports of quantities of wild 
Ducks shot in this way, which have been found on the water or on the banks. 

The picture is before you—the cruelty is apparent! Cannot some action be 
taken to prohibit it?-—Mrs. Kincsmi_t Marrs, Chairman of Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Illinois.—The annual meeting was held in May, and was most interesting 
because of the address of Dr. Lynds Jones of Oberlin College, Ohio, on ‘Sea Birds 
of the Washington Bird Reservation.’ At this meeting a resolution was passed, 
asking that the subject of bird protection be considered at the meetings on 
conservation of the nation’s resources to be held in Washington. Doubtless, 
the Illinois Audubon Society was not the only one that felt that the birds deserved 
a place as a ‘resource’ of the nation, and those engaged in forestry work should 
recognize, more than they do, their important part in the preservation of the 
forests. The Society has sent out over seventeen thousand Leaflets this last 
year, the largest number in its history. It has also sent the little paper ‘By-the- 
Wayside’ to 100 teachers in the state. 

The Illinois Arbor- and Bird-Day Annual of this year was a credit to the 
state, much of its interest being due to the work of two members of the Audubon 
Society, Professors F. L. Charles and Thomas L. Hankinson. 

The Audubon Department in ‘School News,’ under the charge of Mrs. E. 
S. Adams, has been continued, and has brought large results in the increased 
interest of teachers and scholars. Owing also to the fact that in the Illinois 
‘course of study’ teachers were advised to write to the Audubon Society for 
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material about birds, the secretary was almost overwhelmed in the spring with 
letters from teachers and pupils all over the state, and from other states as well. 
As there is an unusual demand for Leaflets at the date of writing (October), 
the interest bids fair to increase steadily this year. 

A sketch of Audubon’s life, by Mr. E. B. Clark, was published in School 
News, which this Society expects to issue as a Leaflet. 

We have for the first time published a short report to be sent to members, 
covering the first decade of our work. 

We have added to our plant two new traveling libraries (known as the ‘Nancy 
Lawrence Memorial’ and the ‘Directors’ libraries), and five sets of pictures, 
100 in each set, with descriptions of the birds under each picture. These sets 
are boxed, and form a loan collection for schools; they have proved a popular 
addition to our working force, and they—the lecture and the libraries—have been 
in demand almost constantly. ° 

We have heard from about eighty of our 102 counties, but are doing no better 
in the matter of local secretaries. 

We wish to claim a share with Florida in the honor due Mr. George N. Cham- 
berlin, of Illinois and Florida, in the setting apart of the Mosquito Inlet reser- 
vation, as Mr. Chamberlin is one of our vice-presidents. 

We have expended during the year $303.09, and have received $404.09. 
As we started the year with a balance of $196.93, our balance in May was $297.93. 
—Mary Drummonn, Secretary. 


Indiana.—It used to be said, “When you are in Rome, do as the Romans 
do”’; a later bit of advice is “ When you are in Rome, tell the Romans how you 
do it.” In reporting for this year, I shall be guided by the latter. 

The routine Audubon work has gone on about as usual this year, but we did 
hit our ‘high-water mark’ in our annual meeting and that I propose to tell about. 
For years we have held our annual meetings at various cities out in the state, 
always having the codperation of the school authorities, the local Audubon people 
and usually the club women. The meeting consists of four sessions and the 
programs are so planned that we have two evening meetings, popular in char- 
acter, for the general public. In the early part of Friday morning bird talks 
are given in every school in the city—not a child in school but hears about the 
birds. Later in the morning is held a meeting for Audubon workers for the 
reading and discussion of special papers, plans, etc. In the afternoon there is a 
meeting designed to be especially helpful to teachers and the older pupils of the 
schools, and in the evening the popular meeting. 

The meeting this year was held at Fort Wayne, the largest city we have yet 
attempted, because of the difficulty of getting enough attractive speakers to give 
bird talks in all the schools Friday morning. Fort Wayne has a strong local 
Society and promised help on the school bird talks and they supplied more 
than half of the speakers for their seventeen schools. 
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The Thursday evening meeting was held in the High School Auditorium 
with addresses of welcome, for the city, by Judge Taylor; for the schools, by 
the school superintendent and for the local Society by its president. Mrs. Gene 
Stratton-Porter, the author of “The Song of Cardinal’ and ‘What I Have Done 
with the Birds’ gave an address on ‘The Experiences of a Bird Woman’ telling 
of her work in getting photographs to illustrate her books. The music for this 
as well as Friday evening was furnished by the Girls’ Orchestra from the State 
School. 

Friday morning, from g till ro o’clock, was ‘Bird Day’ in the Fort Wayne 
schools. Just a few of the schools had to wait for their “talks” until early 
afternoon but at some time in the day every child in the Fort Wayne schools 
heard about the birds. 

About 10.30, there was a conference of Audubon workers in the Museum 
Room of the Carnegie Library, the regular meeting place of the local Society. 
A history of the local Society was given by its president, a paper on bird anatomy 
by C. A. Stockridge, the economic value of birds by W. W. Woollen. Professor 
Mead, principal of the school in the Institute for Feeble Minded Youth, read 
a paper telling ‘What Birds Have Done for Defective Children,’ which presented 
a phase of Audubon work not familiar to the ordinary bird student. For this 
reason Professor Mead’s paper was of unusual interest and if I had not started 
out to tell the Romans how we do our annual meetings, I certainly should tell of 
the marvelous results obtained with these children through bird- and nature- 
study. 

Friday afternoon the schools were dismissed earlier than usual to give teachers 
and older pupils an opportunity to hear Dr. Dennis. Dr. Dennis is very popular 
not only with his old students at Earlham College but with Indiana people in 
general and the hall was filled to listen to his talk on ‘How to Attract Birds to 
Our Home and School Grounds.’ 

This year, for the first time, we had the pleasure and inspiration of the pres- 
ence of one of the officers of the National Association, the secretary, Mr. T. 
Gilbert Pearson, who not only filled his assigned place on the program, but 
helped out in the morning bird talks in the schools. As usual at all our meetings, 
the interest increased with every session and at the evening session of Friday 
the High School Auditorium was crowded to hear Mr. Pearson tell of the ‘Work 
of the Audubon Societies of America.’ The audience was deeply interested in 
the lecture and more than delighted with the stereopticon illustrations. Miss 
FLORENCE A..HoweE, Secretary. 


Iowa.—The following is a partial report of work done in 1908: 

During the spring months, ten-minute talks were given the pupils of different 
grades in the Waterloo Public Schools, aggregating 1,100 children, thus arousing 
new interest in the study and protection of birds and resulting in the securing 
of the names of several adult and nearly one hundred junior members for the 
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Audubon Society. Over one thousand colored plates and educational Leaflets 
were given the teachers, with the suggestion that the pupils be allowed to copy 
the colored pictures and write bird stories; also that the children be encouraged 
to make note of the date of the arrival of the different varieties of birds, during 
the spring migration. In many instances these suggestions were followed, with 
the result that in the annual exhibit of school work, the bird booklets were of 
especial interest. 

In June, two public meetings were held, one in each library, the interesting 
programs being given by the pupils of the different schools and the elder members 
of the Society. 

Through the efforts of our Secretary, Prof. John Cameron, of Kansas City, 
was secured by the local Chautauqua Association for the presentation of three 
illustrated lectures on the subjects of Nature and Birds. These lectures were 
practically interesting and profitable-—Mrs. W. B. SMALL, President. 


Kansas.—It is most singular that Kansas, one of the greatest agricultural 
states of the Union, with such a vast number of progressive citizens, should be 
among the last to recognize bird life as one of its chief assets. This territory 
is a portion of the great inland highway for bird migration to the northward 
in the spring and southward in the autumn, and immense hosts stop here for 
the summer sojourn. 

With some misgivings, an effort was made to combine the protests of bird- 
lovers and sportsmen against the appalling destruction of birds into a recogniz- 
able force. Happily, all doubts were dissipated by a unanimity that justified 
preliminary action in August to effect a regular Society for the protection of birds. 
On October 2, 1908, a permanent organization was founded, with a charter 
membership of forty-five, which may run up to sixty or seventy by the time 
we are ready to print our by-laws. A charter from the state of Kansas is now 
in process of completion. 

Among the things we hope to accomplish is the amendment of the present 
state bird laws to conform to the established standards elsewhere, and to pro- 
vide for the absolute protection of all harmless wild birds and animals. 

That there are several species of birds that are destructive to horticultural 
interests there is no doubt; but we hope to put a stop to the indiscriminate 
slaughter that is going on simply because a few species are harmful. Recently 
a man stated to me that he had used 2,400 gun shells during a single season, and 
I have been told of another that used 6,000 shells, directed against all classes 
of birds. 

Indifference to the crying evil of egg-stealing, skin-stuffing, summer shoot- 
ing (especially by the youth) and other vandalism against bird life is much 
more difficult to contend with than the instances quoted above. This state pos- 
sesses a full quota of bird-lovers, and a strong effort will be made‘to enlist their 
influence to make it possible for the feathered friends of the agriculturalist, 
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the horticulturist and the dweller in the city to come, rear their young and go 
without molestation. 

We have outlined a great work, and the spread of a healthy idea of complete 
protection to all harmless birds and animals is in the hands of leading repre- 
sentatives of the educational, professional and business life of the state. We 
therefore expect in the near future to take an advanced position among bird- 
protecting states of the Union. 

To all similar efforts we send greeting —RICcHARD H. SULLIVAN, President. 


Louisiana.—The Audubon Society of Louisiana chronicles a year of great 
success. In the early part of the year we prepared two comprehensive measures 
to be introduced in our State Legislature. One thoroughly covered the protection 
of game birds, the other provided the creation of a State Commission for the 
protection of birds, game and fish, with self-sustaining warden service. 

With the aid of the National Association of Audubon Societies (which was 
freely accorded us) these measures were successfully presented to the legislature 
and subsequently became laws, and from now on, state control of this asset 
supersedes voluntary associated effort of individuals. 

In addition to obtaining these laws we successfully withstood an organized 
effort on the part of the millinery trade of the whole country to amend our present 
“non-game” bird law, in order to permit the selling of bird plumage. Possibly 
this was the most important event in the whole history of bird protection. 

Our reservations on the coast continue to give a good account of themselves. 
Thanks to the warden service maintained by the National Association, our bird- 
breeding islands to the eastward of the mouth of the Mississippi river gave 
to the almost depopulated waters of the Gulf upwards of sixty-two thousand 
Gulls and Terns; while to the westward of the river, a like number were prob- 
ably raised on islands over which very little warden service obtains for want of 
funds. 

From now on the Audubon Society can drop the undesirable phase of liti- 
gation to enforce the bird and game laws and enter the more congenial and true 
one of effort along educational lines in the public schools. 

In conclusion, we desire to call the attention of all Audubon Societies to the 
misnomers under which our efforts have been carried on. We refer to the desig- 
nations of ‘game’ and ‘non-game’ birds. In our opinion this is highly objection- 
able and should be superseded by the more comprehensive terms of ‘useful’ 
birds, comprising all the insectivorous and some vegetivorous birds. ‘Game’ 
birds comprising the wild sea and river Ducks, Geese, etc., and the ‘obnoxious’ 
birds, such as Cooper’s Hawk, Cowbird, Passer Domesticus and others. 

Such a nomenclature would bring the bird question right into the domain 
of the utilitarian and would vitally strengthen the plea for bird preservation.— 
FRANK M. MILLER, President. 
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Maine.—The interest in bird protection in Maine continues to spread. So 
far as known, the large colonies of birds on the coast have been unmolested, 
and no unfavorable breeding conditions have come to notice. 

Common Terns returned to the Outer Greer Island in considerable numbers, 
and a few dozens bred successfully. —ArTHuR H. Norton, Secretary. 


Maryland.—There is but little new to report this year. The game laws 
were slightly modified at the last meeting of the legislature. 

An encouraging feature, however, has been the desire on the part of indi- 
viduals in different counties of the state to form local societies in their respective 
communities. Good laws will be the inevitable fruit of a growth in knowledge 
of bird life; so educational work, the most important work of all, will continue 
in Maryland.—Munna D. Starr, Secretary. 


Massachusetts.—It is pleasant to be able to report another successful 
year with a gain of 321 members. Our membership is now 6,870, which includes 
2,174 juniors and 123 local secretaries. 

Our work has been done along the usual lines. A large number of educational 
and other Leaflets, warning notices in English and Italian, and copies of the 
law have been freely distributed. Our four traveling libraries have been used | 
continuously and there has been a good demand for our bird charts, plates and 
calendars Our three traveling lectures have been used in a number of schools. 

We are publishing another calendar this fall, printed in Japan, with six new 
plates of birds, uniform in style and artistic merit with our calendars for the 
past three years. 

Much interest was taken in legislative matters last winter, and a special 
effort was made to help the passage of a bill to prohibit spring shooting. Several 
hundred circular letters were sent out announcing the hearing on the bill and giv- 
ing the reasons why it should be passed. _This bill was referred to the next Gen- 
eral Court. Several other. bills called for special interest in our part. Among them 
one to abolish our excellent Fish and Game Commission on the ground of econ- 
omy, which did not get beyond its first hearing; one to create the office of State 
Ornithologist, connected with the State Board of Agriculture, which passed; 
and a hunters’ license bill, which also passed, to go into effect January 1, 1909. 

Constant war was waged on milliners and hairdressers who tried to use 
aigrettes, etc. All that were discovered were reported to the state officers, the 
Fish and Game Commission, and their cases were promptly attended to. The 
Commission sent out a deputy who did splendid work in a number of cities in 
the state, bringing the offenders into court when he found the feathers of Herons, 
Terns, etc., in their stock. They also had postals printed stating the law in regard 
to the use, or possession of, feathers from birds protected by our state laws, 
which were sent out by our Society as well as by the Commission. 

Besides the regular monthly meetings of the Board of Directors, a conference 
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of the New England Audubon Societies was held, which was not very well at- 
tended, and a successful course of four lectures was given, with Rev. Herbert 
K. Job, Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes, Mr. Henry Oldys and Mr. William Lyman 
Underwood as lecturers.—Jesste E. KIMBALL, Secretary. 


Michigan.—The Michigan Audubon Society has made a special fight for 
the preservation of game-birds by protecting the nesting-grounds. The State 
Game Warden has done better work than his predecessor against whom our 
Society waged a war. Some of the local deputies have been efficient but gen- 
erally speaking there has been little improvement in deputies. The Audubonists 
have joined with the Michigan Association in asking for improvements in game 
conditions. Mr. Charles Pierce, the game warden, has attended the meetings 
of the Association and agreed to aid in bringing about the abolishment of spring 
shooting. This we hope to accomplish in the legislature during the coming winter. 
The Women’s Clubs of the state have started a crusade against bird millinery. 
They have also helped in bringing Audubon work before the schools. The Audu- 
bon Society became a member of the Michigan State Humane Association and 
has spread the work in this way, that is, by coéperating with the various humane 
societies. 

Our Society has given a number of prizes to schools and clubs. Five local 
Audubon Societies have been organized during the year and some of them have 
been quite active. Last winter one man made $1,800 killing English Sparrows 
in Detroit. In the country districts many Goldfinches, Chickadees and Tree 
Sparrows were destroyed and a bounty was collected on them as English Spar- 
rows. For this reason we are asking that the bounty law on English Sparrows 
be repealed. Detroit suffered greatly by the destruction of trees from insects 
during the spring and summer. This the citizens agree was caused through 
the killing of the Sparrows. The Audubon Society will insist on experts destroy- 
ing the Sparrows if it is considered necessary to have them removed. We find 
that the bounty on Sparrows encourages bad habits in boys. 

Mr. Henry Oldys spoke on government work in preserving the birds, before 
an audience of 800 in Detroit. The secretary has given fifteen lectures, with 
stereopticon views in various parts of the state. Prof. W. B. Barrows has been 
helping by correcting the erroneous summary of the state laws published by the 
Secretary of State. The forces for the protection of animal and birds were never 
before united in Michigan as they are now and generally improved conditions 
are looked for.—JEFFERSON BUTLER, Secretary. 


Mississippi.—For three years after the passage of the A. O. U. Model Law 
in 1904, Mississippi did nothing to follow up her advantage. But the appoint- 
ment of Special Agent H. H. Kopman marked the beginning of a new era. 

During the summer of 1907, Mr. Kopman gave talks in many parts of the 
state, in connection with the Farmers’ Institutes. He carefully prepared, during 
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this time, a list of available material; and a charter membership of 239 was enrolled 
before the widely advertised Audubon Society organization meeting took place. 
The week of the State Fair was selected as a favorable time for organization; 
and through the National Association an exhibit was made at the Fair for more 
than a week. Specimens for this exhibit were also borrowed from the Museum 
of Tulane University, New Orleans. A register was kept of the visitors to the 
exhibit, and reply cards soliciting membership were sent to them. This, how- 
ever, met with little success; and most of the good accomplished was probably 
through the literature distributed, setting forth the purposes of the proposed 
organization. 

Without going farther into the details of organization than to say that it took 
place on: November 9, in Jackson, we will state briefly the work done. 

Reply cards have been sent to selected persons in all parts of the state, and 
by this and other means the membership has been increased to 302. Circulars 
for posting have been sent to about seven hundred and fifty Mississippi post- 
offices, by permission of the Department; this work will be continued. Much 
publicity has been given the work from its inception by articles of varying nature 
in the Jackson daily papers, which have been in steady sympathy with us, 
especially the ‘Daily News,’ whose city editor is chairman of our Committee 
on Publicity. And of very great importance is the work now being undertaken 
of sending out 10,000 circulars to state and county fairs during this fall, setting 
forth the advantages to the farmer of the Audubon work, of publishing in every 
paper in the state a regular publicity communication, and of combining in the 
most intimate way possible publicity and popular education, by means of a series 
of illustrated lectures by Special Agent Kopman. 

A series of articles by Mr. Kopman in the ‘Farmers’ Union Advocate’, in 
which he replied to attacks made on the proposed warden system, and on the 
work of the Society in general, did good, it is hoped; they certainly reached many 
farmers all over the state, and probably assisted in clearing us of suspicion 
of ‘graft.’ 

Careful and persistent work was done by Mr. Kopman in Jackson, in pre- 
venting violation of the laws forbidding the sale of game. One affidavit was made 
and conviction secured, and we think the local trade was almost stopped. Presi- 
dent Hemingway is memorializing the thirteen circuit judges to charge their 
grand juries in regard to the game laws. 

No legislation was secured; but the bill providing for a state warden and 
license system was favorably reported in House and Senate, and would certainly 
have passed if adjournment had not prevented. Governor Noel is committed 
to the cause and would gladly have signed the bill if it had come to him. 

The educational outlook is good. Mr. Kopman made addresses to teachers’ 
associations in five counties, and has talked in the schools of a number of im- 
portant towns and cities. The State Superintendent of Education has given us 
hearty support and our work has been endorsed in the Mississippi ‘School Journal,’ 
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the official organ of State Education. Local chapters have been founded here 
and there, with a membership of over one hundred school children at Ellisville, 
and local secretaries at the State University, and the two largest colleges report 
excellent prospects for the winter. The secretary read at the annual meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association a paper which was well received, and he has 
already been engaged to conduct a course in bird study at one of the summer 
Normal Schools during the summer of tg09.—ANDREW ALLISON, Secretary. 


Nebraska.—While our Society has had no unusual growth in the year past, 
we do notice a continued increase in interest in bird life and study. We held the 
annual field-day with the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union at Childs Point, several 
miles south of Omaha, it being one of the best regions for observation in the 
state. At our request the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union have published a 
field Check-list of common eastern, common western, rare and accidental species 
reported in the state, some four hundred in all. Bird guides have been put into 
the traveling libraries sent over the state by the Library Commission. The 
increase of nature study in our schools results in the delight possible from an 
acquaintance with birds, and makes them more and more appreciated. The 
Public Library in this city will exhibit a collection of our common birds in spring 
and fall plumage, together with their nests. Had we means to print and circulate 
more literature, we believe that the children in the state might be incited to join 
heartily in a movement to give wild birds more and better protection. JoHN 
R. Towne, President. 


New Hampshire.—The work of the New Hampshire Audubon Society 
during the past year has been chiefly educative. We have continued to circulate 
literature, and have concentrated our attention on schools in the remoter rural 
districts, supplying them with bird charts, pictures and books. 

In order to increase the circulation of the book ‘Useful Birds and Their Pro- 
tection,’ by Edward Howe Forbush, we have sent printed circulars describing 
and recommending the book to the 300 librarians of New Hampshire. 

Arrangements have been made to insert in the leading newspaper of the 
state Mr. Forbush’s semi-monthly articles on bird protection and the work of 
the Audubon Societies. At our annual meeting Mr. F orbush gave his lecture, 
‘What Birds Do for Man, and What Man Should Do for Birds.’ 

Mr. Abbott H. Thayer has written an ‘Appeal to Sportsmen’ in behalf of 
the Ruffed Grouse, urging a five-year close period, and the Society has taken 
measures to have this appeal published in the leading papers of the state. 

Through the solicitation of the Society, the lecture ‘The Ministry of Birds,’ 
by Dr. W. R. Lord, was included in the course given by the Manchester Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences. 

The good news has come to us from the Fish and Game Commissioners 
that there is already evidence that the law passed at the last session of the legis- 
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lature, giving a five-year close season on Wood Duck and Upland Plover, has 
resulted in an increase of numbers of those species.—Mrs. F. W. BATCHELDER, 
Secretary. 


New Jersey.—lIt is very evident that there is no falling off in bird interest 
in this state, if we can judge by the number of persons who are learning to iden 
tify them, and by the books advertised and sold. Interest in all outdoor sports 
and in nature study has increased, and bird study comes in for its share. The 
majority of persons, however, feel that they can pursue this study by themselves, 
and the need of joining a Society or helping in the prosecution of offenders does 
not present itself to them. 

The chief work done by the New Jersey Society during the past year has been 
the sending out of several thousand circular letters on the occasion of the spring 
shooting bill which was introduced into the Senate last spring. A bill was also intro 
duced relating to the selling of game-birds within the state of New Jersey. An effort 
was made to introduce to the teachers of the public schools the Audubon Leaflets 
on bird-boxes, with illustrated examples which would appeal to children and 
enable them to construct these little boxes and bird-houses for themselves. Al 
though no reply came from the hundred or more school principals to whom 
these Leaflets were furnished, it is hoped that an impulse was given in the right 
direction, and probably a similar attempt will be made during the coming winter. 
Jui S. ScrIBNER, Secretary. 


New Jersey.—The La Rue Holmes Nature Lovers’ League, organized two 
years ago, at Summit, New Jersey, for the further protection of the flora and 
fauna of this country, is a progressive movement accomplishing much in the 
formation of human character through its precepts of self-sacrifice, as well as 
in the protection of nature’s riches in the locality where it chiefly obtains. 

Composed of thirty chapters, chiefly in schools, both public and private, 
it is usually accepted as a united school movement, all pupils being members, 
the entire membership numbering about three thousand. 

As a means of increasing sentiment in behalf of protection of forests, native 
plants and animal life, ninety lectures have recently been given, twenty-five of 
which were by Mr. Beecher S. Bowdish, of the Audubon Society. About 20,000 
pictures of birds and 10,500 Leaflets have been distributed during the last ten 
months in this interest. Of the hundreds of essays written by pupils, based on 
information received from such sources chiefly, eighty-three of those submitted 
to the League Essay Committee have been printed in various periodicals. 

About two hundred and sixty petitions were sent out through the interest 
of League chapters and 500 circular letters of the Audubon Society distributed, 
when the New Jersey Legislalure was in session, in behalf of bills affording 
absolute protection to the game birds of the state. 

Over five hundred folders of the American Forestry Association were dis 
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tributed during the last session of Congress, among the clergy and other promi- 
nent members of Society, in behalf of the Appalachian and White Mountain 
bill, for the preservation of our forests. 

In the interests of industry and nature study, packages of garden seeds were 
distributed among all pupils of six of the League Chapters. 

A present League interest is the completion of the fund to be appropriated 
to the purchase of a bird refuge on the New Jersey coast. But a while ago, thou- 
sands of Gull wings swept in untold beauty on errands of usefulness over New 
Jersey’s shores; today, through woman’s demand for their plumage, a few hun- 
dreds linger around the old nesting-place, and these only through the vigilance 
ofthe Audubon Society, whose wardens act as guards. The La Rue Holmes 
Nature League is seeking the means necessary to make this breeding-ground 
the possession of the Gulls, and other shore birds, for all the future—G£rORGIANA 
K. Hotmes, General Secretary. 


New York.—Governor Hughes’ suggestion that the entire bird and game 
laws should be revised resulted in the adoption of the Cobb-Mills Bills. Mr. 
Dutcher urged several amendments to these bills, and was successful in secur- 
ing “no open season at any time for the Wood Duck;” also a month’s additional 
protection on Long Island for shore-birds. Other legislative action favorable 
to birds’ protection was the increase of the non-resident and alien hunters’ 
license to twenty dollars; resident license, one dollar. 

The amendments recommended by Mr. Dutcher which failed to pass were: 
To prevent possession of wild-fowl sixty days after beginning of the close season; 
to prohibit killing of Brant from January 1, to May 1; to secure protection for 
the Snowy Owl, the useful Hawks, and the Crow Blackbird; to prohibit the sale 
of the plumage of wild birds wheresoever killed. A vigorous effort will be made 
made to secure the passage of these amendments the coming session of the 
Legislature. 

At the annual meeting of the Society, which was held on March 19, 1908, 
Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn was elected President. 

The new certificate, in colors, is now ready for distribution. The present 
membership is 9,403. 

The routine of the work of the New York Society has been the same as in 
the past, and until the movement takes firmer hold upon the public conscience 
and larger contributions are received, and more clerical aid secured, no great 
change is to be expected. 

In Buffalo, a Society is being organized to increase the interest in Audubon 
work in that city. This will be an important factor in the development of bird 
protection in the western portion of the state. 

A year ago, an enthusiastic local secretary moved to Binghamton and reported 
great need of the work there. Last spring she wrote that “interest is on the 
increase,” and now she asks for “double the amount of literature sent last year, 
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as there is great demand for it.” This is only typical of the growth of the work, 
were the Society able to be more liberal in supplying the demands created by 
these past twelve years of effort. Another local secretary writes: “I find the 
people in the country and small towns are just waiting to have this work broached 
to them, to go into it heart and soul.” Thus, the ever-present problem of how 
to increase the income of the Society is now more than ever urgent. The Society 
is now doing a tithe of the work which might be done were more funds at its 
command.—Emuma H. Lockwoon, Secretary. 


North Carolina.—lIn certain respects, the work in North Carolina for the 
past year has been on a decidedly larger scale than theretofore. The Secretary 
of the Society, assisted by Miss Mary T. Moore, the School Secretary, has given 
a large number of lectures and bird talks throughout the state, principally to 
gatherings of teachers and farmers. Five thousand copies of the game laws, 
besides many thousands of leaflets and cloth posters, have been distributed, 
and numbers of articles for the public press have been prepared and sent out. 

During the year seveniy-nine game wardens were employed, a larger number 
than any previous year. As a result of their activities, the Society brought 274 
prosecutions in the State Courts for violations of the bird and game protective 
laws. In 245 of these cases the defendants were convicted and fined. The ma- 
jority of these convictions were for infringements of laws protecting game birds 
or animals, but twenty-five cases were for killing Robins, and nineteen cases 
were for killing non-game birds such as Mockingbirds, Nighthawks, Cuckoos, 
Herons and Bluebirds. 

During the year we purchased an additional launch, “The Dovekie,’ which 
has since been doing patrol work in Currituck Sound. Our legislature was called 
in special session during the month of January, and several local game laws 
of a restrictive nature were passed. Some of these bills were drafted by the secre- 
tary of the Audubon Society. 

In connection with the State Geological Survey, we are preparing to publish 
an illustrative work on the birds of North Carolina, at a contemplated expen- 
diture of about five thousand dollars. This work will be sent gratis to over 
two thousand Public School Libraries in the state. 

We received $8,776.12 from the state, our total income amounting to $13,- 
115.33; and our expenditures were $13,275.26, leaving an overdraft of $159.93. 
—T. GILBERT PEARSON, Secretary. 


North Dakota.—The work of the North Dakota Audubon Society for 
the year ending October 30, 1908, has been for the most part along the line of 
creating public sentiment in favor of the protection of bird life. A series of well- 
attended free lectures was given during the winter months under the auspices 
of the Society. In December, Mr. Enos A. Mills, lecturer for the United States 
Forestry Bureau, spoke to three large audiences of the value of trees and birds, 
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creating much favorable comment. The subjects treated later in the series were 
‘Uncommon Birds of Stump Lake,’ ‘Faunal Areas of North Dakota,’ ‘Familiar 
Bird Families and How to Know Them’ and ‘How to Attract the Birds to Our 
Houses.’ As the Hawks and Owls arrived in the spring of 1908, carefully pre- 
pared articles on local species with special reference to their value as pest destroy- 
ers were published in local papers. During the summer of 1908, a local Society 
was organized, through the efforts of Mrs. William Falger, at Devil’s Lake. 

At the annual meeting held October 30, 1907, Dr. R. T. Young was made 
president and Mrs. A. G. Leonard, secretary and treasurer.—Mrs. A. G. LEo- 
NARD, Secretary. 


Ohio.—The past year has been marked by increased enthusiasm among 
the members, and consequently greater personal effort on the part of various 
individuals to keep the work of the Society before the public, as well as to refresh 
their own lives by ‘listening to stars and to birds, to babes and to sages with 
open heart.’ 

Apropos of babes: We have begun to organize bird clubs in the various public 
schools and in even some of the exclusive private institutions, and, whereas 
we started out with the modest hope of interesting only a few children in the 
several districts, the result more than justified our efforts. At present there 
are over six hundred and twenty-five children the proud possessors of an Audu- 
bon button, many provided with guides, and we believe that, if we can keep 
in close touch with these children for four or five years, the protection and appre- 
ciation of birds will be well assured. 

The movement is still in the experimental stage. Last year’s series of illus- 
trated lectures drew such large attendences that Mr. Hodges, Librarian of the 
Public Library of Cincinnati, offered us the free use of all the Branch Libraries. 
We therefore hope to properly organize and systematize the work for the coming 
year. 

The work of the Society in prosecuting milliners for the sale of birds and 
aigrettes attracted a great deal of attention. And while, for the most part, we 
dislike the aggressive method, we found that the ‘notoriety’ did much to awaken 
public sentiment, even if it did not decrease the sale of aigrettes. At present, 
Mr. Speaks, the Chief Warden of Columbus, Ohio, has agreed to defend the 
case vs. the appeal of one of the milliners, in his attempt to test the law. If the 
law can be found wanting, we shall need to remodel it; otherwise there ought 
to be more attempts made to enforce it. 

The Program Committee provided a series of interesting speakers for our 
regular meetings, and these were much enjoyed. Usually, the topic of the after- 
noon lead into general discussion and debate, which was not the least enjoyable 
part of the program. 

There has been much correspondence with persons throughout the state 
about organizing branch societies, and many leaflets have been distributed. 
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The Bounty Bill for Hawks and Owls was defeated, thanks to the prompt 
efforts put forth to crush it. 

More than the usual number of requests for speakers from our Society have 
been called for by other organizations, and these have done much to stimulate 
in others a keener appreciation of the beauties of nature. Mr. Wm. Hubbell 
Fisher, the President of our Society, lead them all in point of number, having 
given of his valuable time to lecture or talk on trees and birds before a half dozen 
different assemblages. 

Last, but by no means least, our field meetings have been a grand success. 
Every week saw parties of bird-lovers, armed with cameras, guide-books and 
glasses, start out on these delightful excursions. Whatever effort was required 
to make it possible for some of us to attend was more than repaid by the number 
of species noted, and by the sweet serenity of spring. 

It was, for some of us, our first formal introduction to nature, and we hope 
sincerely to be able to make her further acquaintance. The success of these 
meetings was largely due to the patience and ability to impart knowledge on the 
part of our two guides—Mrs. Hermine Hansen, as botanist and zo6logist, and 
Mr. Wm. Cramer, as ornithologist. That the coming year may be as full of 
endeavor and accomplishment, is our earnest wish.—M. KATHERINE RATTER- 
MANN, Secretary. 


Oklahoma.—Outside of the distribution of bird literature, there was little 
accomplished by our State Society, except the work before the state legislature. 
We are in need of more and better organization throughout our new state.— 
ALMA CARSON, Secretary. , 


Oregon.—Our Society has been active during the past year in distributing 
educational leaflets to farmers, fruit-growers, teachers and ladies of fashion. 
We expect to pursue the same course during the coming winter. 

The boys of the Manual Training School, under the patronage of our Society, 
made a success with their bird-nesting-box exhibit. We have made arrange- 
ments with the director of the school to follow this still further in the winter’s 
work. The second of the series of bird leaflets, written by Mr. Finley, and 
published under the authority of the University of Oregon, was issued during 
the year; it deals with the economic value of the birds common about our state. 
This, with the first leaflet, we have used to much advantage in our educational 
work. 

At a meeting of the Oregon Fish and Game Association, last spring, it was 
proposed to submit a bill to the next legisiature, extending the spring shooting 
of Ducks up to March 1. The Audubon Society passed resolutions against this 
step, and will make a determined fight if such a bill is introduced. We have 
secured the support of the best class of sportsmen against extending the season; 
public sentiment seems opposed to the spring shooting of wild fowl. 
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An active campaign for life members in this Society was undertaken during 
the spring. Twelve were secured at the payment of twenty-five dollars each. 
Four hundred dollars was subscribed by our Society for Messrs. Bohlman and 
Finley to make a trip into Southeastern Oregon in quest of bird knowledge. 

The report of these gentlemen upon this trip resulted in the establishment 
of Klamath and Malheur Lake Reservations, thus placing Oregon as one of 
the best-equipped states in the Union for the protection of wild birds. 

A year ago, Three Arch Rocks Reservation was set aside by President Roose- 
velt. The sea-birds have been well protected under Warden Phelps, of the last- 
mentioned reservation. 

Klamath and Malheur Lakes are the greatest breeding and feeding grounds 
on the Pacific Coast for various kinds of water-fowl, notably the Grebe. Plans 
are under way to have these birds guarded and protected. Klamath and Malheur 
Reservations are large,—they require active wardens fearless in the work; to 
get these, money is necessary. Reservations without wardens are of little effect. 
This problem is urgently before us—Emma J. WELTY, Corresponding Secretary. 


Pennsylvania.—The Society had a most excellent start given to its enthu- 
siasm for bird study in the beginning of the winter by the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union, in Philadelphia, in December 1907. The Audubon 
members who availed themselves of the open session of the Union heard some 
most interesting papers, and had opportunities of meeting a number of well- 
known ornithologists. 

The Society was also fortunate in having a lecture given by Mr. Kearton 
of England, which was most interesting. 

A large number of leaflets have been distributed during the year, and able 
assistance in this work has been given by different Children’s societies, such as 
‘Mercy Bands,’ etc. 

The traveling libraries of the Society have had new books added to them,— 
‘Gray Lady’ and ‘The Sport of Bird Study,’—both very popular with the chil- 
dren, and the libraries (which are under Miss Hilda Justice’s management) 
have been sent to different applicants through the state, as usual. 

The regular course of lectures at the Academy of Natural Sciences on ‘Our 
Common Birds’ by Mr. Witmer Stone, president of the Pennsylvania Society, 
had a very large attendance this year. 

A most interesting feature during the past year has been the gradual increase 
of requests for ‘something to read about birds,’ as well as the demand for ‘colored 
pictures’ on all occasions. 

The secretary finds that a list of good bird books with a brief outline of the 
contents of each book, the cost and where they may be obtained, is a welcome 
addition to the leaflets to many of the country applicants for bird information. 

Mr. Forbush’s valuable book, ‘Useful Birds and Their Protection’, has 
given great help and satisfaction to out-of-town members. 
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In closing, the secretary begs to thank all the state Societies which have sent 
their leaflets or local reports to her. It is most helpful to have this interchange 
of ideas, and the reports of work accomplished have been most suggestive and 
encouraging to start new lines of work in Pennsylvania.—E.LizaABETH WILSON 
FIsHER, Secretary. 


Rhode Island.—The Audubon Society of Rhode Island reports definite 
progress this year, notwithstanding the resignation of its efficient secretary, 
Mrs. Henry T. Grant. 

During the year four local secretaries have been appointed, making a total 
of thirty-one. The entire number of members is 1,988. Two new classes of mem- 
bers have been added: ‘Sustaining Members,’ with annual fee of five dollars, 
and ‘Junior Members’ (under sixteen years) with a fee of ten cents in one pay- 
ment. Juniors at sixteen are expected to join one of the classes of adult members. 
These changes are designed to give a more adequate, regular income and a com- 
pact working membership. 

An effort has been started to introduce bird study into the city schools with 
favorable results in Providence and East Providence. Six thousand leaflets 
have been distributed and a number of bird charts. The Society has published 
a special bulletin of valuable suggestions for bird-study indoors and outdoors 
at different seasons, entitled ‘One Way to Study the Birds,’ by Mrs. H. E. Walter. 
A report has also been issued including full lists of officers and active members 
with addresses. 

One thousand leaflets about feather wearing have been distributed to the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 200 signatures obtained of those willing 
to give up the use of feathers. 

Rhode Island was favored in having Mr. Edward H. Forbush here through 
the winter. He worked up an interest in bird legislation which resulted in four 
bills for bird protection being introduced into the Senate. The one for the pro- 
tection of shore birds from January 1 to August 1 passed both houses and became 
a law. An appropriation of $1,000 was added to the $300 now available for 
the work of the bird commissioners of the state. 

Both Mr. Forbush and Mr. Frank M. Chapman have given interesting free 
lectures under the auspices of the Society during the last winter. 

Seven traveling bird libraries have been in constant use in rural districts, 
and a traveling lecture, with excellent stereopticon illustrations, has been enjoyed 
several times in Rhode Island and in Illinois and Michigan.—ALice W. WILcox, 
Secretary. 


Texas.—For twelve months, ending October 5, all the activities the Texas 
secretary could lend, all the time possible to spare from newspaper engagements, 
have been earnestly dedicated to Audubon work, with fruitful results in arousing 
interest in the preservation of birds and in promoting the organization of branch 
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societies, 85 per cent of such societies having been formed in the universities, 
academies, and public schools. 

In the strenuous efforts made during the current year, I desire to express 
grateful appreciation for encouragement afforded the Texas Audubon Society 
by Governor Tom Campbell, Attorney-General R. V. Davidson, Turner E. 
Hubby, Hon. E. W. Kirkpatrick, of McKinney, President of the Texas Farmers 
Congress; Dr. R. B. Cousins, of Austin; State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; Col. R. T. Milner, President of the Agricultural and Mechanical College; 
Dr. H. H. Harrington, former President of the same, now in charge of the state 
experiment stations; Prof. Wesley Peacock of San Antonio, President of the 
Peacock Military School; Hon. John A. Porter of Paris, Texas, General Manager 
of the Paris Transit Company; Hon. George H. Hogan of Ennis, Miss Kate 
Friend, President of the Waco Federation of Women’s Clubs; Dr. H. P. Attwater, 
Industrial Agent of the Southern Pacific; Hon. W. W. Seley, President of the 
Waco Business Men’s Club; Hon. Homer D. Wade, Secretary of the Stamford 
Business Men’s Club; to the entire press of the state, and to ministers and edu- 
cators in general. 

In lecturing with and without the lantern and slides, covering a territory 
in Texas equal to three or four of the smaller eastern states, the lectures have 
been invariably received with kindness and consideration and have been accorded 
all the attention and assistance we needed. In every case, the Audubon lecturers 
have been permitted to use large halls, auditoriums and opera-houses, and have 
been afforded plenty of light, and have had the assistance of intelligent and 
helpful ladies and gentlemen who lent their skill, energy and high social stand- 
ing in making the lectures successful; in more than one case, young ladies handling 
the stereopticon. 

As long as the railways were permitted to do so, they gave free transpor- 
tation, and, that courtesy having been cut off by legislative enactment, the rail- 
way officials continue by every means in their power to aid the Audubon work. 

The volume of bird life in Texas is on the increase, except Doves, Water-fowl, 
and Prairie Chickens. Ruthless Dove slaughter broke out the latter part of last 
August, and has not yet ceased, in spite of vigorous efforts to suppress it. With 
inadequate revenue to support it, the state warden system has not been fully 
able to cope with the situation, but has done a great deal toward the suppression 
of the inveterate butchery directed especially against Doves. 

Gun clubs at Houston and Beaumont have been active in protecting both 
water-fowl and game generally in the regions contiguous to the Gulf of Mexico, 
while in the northwestern Texas counties land owners, railway men, and state 
officials have done much for the protection of antelopes, deer, Wild Turkeys 
and Prairie Chickens. 

In all the work accomplished, the Texas Audubon Society proved the most 
prominent agency in the state in encouraging the preservation of wild life, in 
fields, forest, and on the plains. 
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The Texas Audubon Society has gained the respect and admiration of the 
entire law-abiding population of Texas, and we hope and believe that the next 
legislature will provide revenues sufficient for the support of a fully effective 
warden system. With the limited means at their disposal, Col. R. H. Wood, 
the state warden, and Capt. R. W. Lorence, chief deputy warden, have accom- 
plished wonders, and have demonstrated that with adequate means they would 
be able to convert Texas into a vast and princely bird and game preserve, the 
greatest preserve on the planet.—M. B. Davis, Secretary. 


Vermont.—lIn February, 1908, the Audubon Society of Vermont was reorgan- 
ized with the following officers: President, Prof. J. W. Votey, University cf Ver- 
mont, Burlington; secretary, Carlton D. Howe, Essex Junction; treasurer Miss 
Emma E. Drew, Burlington; first vice-president, Mrs. E. B. Davenport, Brattle- 
boro; second vice-president, Miss Cora I. Tarbox, Essex Junction. 

Since reorganization, the secretary has given forty-four bird talks and lec- 
tures, thirty-eight before school children in as many different schools, two before 
Teachers’ Conventions, one before a meeting of School Superintendents, one 
before a Bird Club, and one each before an Epworth League and a Missionary 
Institute. 

Over three thousand Audubon Leaflets have been distributed, chiefly to 
teachers, in all parts of the state. 

The biennial session of the legislature convenes this month. An effort will 
be made to strengthen the existing bird law by placing certain unprotected birds 
upon the protected list. 

An increased interest in bird study and an increase of sentiment toward bird 
protection is noticeable among the general public, especially among educators 
and school children. 

There has been an increase in membership in both departments. The So- 
ciety in Burlington now numbers 500 members.—Car_ton D. Howe, Sec- 
retary. 


Washington.—I find that the conditions of this state are rapidly changing 
for better bird protection, and the laws of this state are fairly well observed. I 
also find that game wardens throughout the principal counties of this state are 
doing everything in their power to help enforce the laws for the protection of 
both game- and song-birds. 

I have made arrangements with the public schools in Seattle, and will endeavor 
to do the same in other cities of this state, for the building of nesting-boxes. 

The pamphlets you sent me some time ago are being distributed to the several 
manual-training departments of the public schools throughout this state. I have 
in this city kindred organizations that are constantly furnishing aid along these 
lines. 

While our state organization is not so strong as I should like to have it, I 
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am pleased to say it has done wonders. Since this organization has been formed, 
I find that the children, in many instances, are well posted on bird life, habits, 
etc. Our president, Mr. W. Leon Dawson, is constantly working in the field, 
both in research and educational lines, and I, as secretary of this Association, 
look forward to a prosperous year for 1909.—H. Ruer, Secretary. 


Wisconsin.—The Audubon work in this state, for which the Wisconsin 
Audubon Society stands responsible, is progressing well. Through the general 
interest and assistance of the state newspapers, its purpose and labors are be- 
coming widely known, and the number of its loyal friends and co-workers is 
increasing steadily. 

During the past year, hundreds of Audubon Leaflets have been distributed 
among the public libraries and among educators and others in a position to aid. 

Other helpful literature has also been widely circulated. The circulation 
of ‘By-the-Wayside,’ the official organ of the Wisconsin and Illinois Societies, 
so ably edited by Mr. Thomas R. Maybe, secretary of the Children’s Department, 
has also been slightly increased. 

The Society’s libraries of bird books and stereopticon lectures have been 
in frequent demand. The State Game Warden’s office, with which the Society 
is acting in full accord, has succeeded in bringing to justice a considerable number 
of persons guilty of wantonly destroying bird life. 

Correspondence has been conducted with Audubon Societies and unattached 
workers in other states,and the interest in the protection of bird and animal life 
thus assisted. 

In the State Historical Museum, at Madison, a bulletin-board, giving infor- 
mation of the Audubon work, has been erected, and by this means the Society’s 
work is brought to the notice of thousands of visitors. 

Teachers’ institutes and other gatherings have also been addressed by various 
members. 

The annual meetings of the Society was held at Madison, on the evening of 
May 29. 

Dr. R. H. Dennison was elected president, and Mr. Charles E. Brown secre- 
tary and treasurer for the ensuing year. Mrs. Joseph Zastraw and Mrs. R. G. 
Thwaites were chosen vice-presidents. Mr. Thomas R. Maybe will continue 
in charge of the Children’s Department.—Cuar.es E. Brown, Secretary. 
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Brought forw’d,$2,100 00 
Farnam, Henry W.. 5 00 
Farrelly, T..C.. <<: 5 00 
Farwell,Mrs.J.V.,Jr. 5 00 
Faulkner,Miss F.M. 5 00 
i A ee 5 00 
Fay, Mrs. 0. H...... 5 00 
Fenno, L. Cartret.. 5 oo 
Fessenden, F. G.... 5 00 
Pie, Boe ss 5 00 
Finley, W. L....... 5 00 
| Finney, Mrs. J. M.. 5 00 
&, @*% SSerRre 5 00 
Fisher, Miss E.W... 5 00 
i PY EERE EE 5 00 
Fiske, Mrs. Harry G 5 00 
Flower, A. R....... 5 00 
Fogg, Miss G. M... 5 00 
| Follett, R. E....... 5 00 
| Forbes, Alexander.. 5 00 
Forbush, Edward H. 5 00 
Foster, Henry H.... 5 00 
Foster, MacombG.. 5 00 
Fox, Charles K..... 10 00 
Fox, Henry... ....... 5 00 
Freeman, MissC. L. 5 00 
Freeman, MissH.E. 5 00 
Freeman, Mrs. J.G. 5 00 
Freer, Charles L.... 25 00 
| French, Miss C: A.. 5 00 
French, Miss E. A.. 5 00 
| Freudenstein, W. L. 5 00 
| Peck, Df, t. D..... § 00 
Prem, As Seo... 5 00 
Gannett, Lewis S... 5 00 
Garrett, Miss E.W.. 5 00 
Gavitt, Wm. S...... 5 00 
Gazzam, Mrs. A. E.100 00 
Geer, Mrs. Walter.. 10 00 
Gelpike, Miss A. C.. 10 00 
Gerdtzen, G.A..... 5§ 00 
Gifford, Dr. H...... 5 00 
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Gillingham,Mrs.T.E. 5 oo 
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Martine. D. S...... co | Howland, Isabel.... 10 00 | Kyle, William S..... fete) 
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Haskell, Miss H. P.. co | Hubbard, Miss A. W_ 5 00 | LaFarge, Mrs. C. G. 
Hatch, E., Jr.... oo | Hull, Mrs. A.G..... 5 oo | Lagowitz, Miss H. L fore) 
Hatch, Lyle Payson. oo | Humphreys, Mrs. Lancashire, Sarah H fete) 
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Herrmann, Mrs. E.. 5 00 | Jamison, Charles A. 5 00/ Letchworth,W. P.. 5 00 
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Nott, Mrs. H. A.... 
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Oettinger, P. J..... 
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Opdycke, Mrs. E... 
Opdycke, L. E..... 
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Ostrom, Mrs. H. I.. 
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Palmer, Miss Elsie.. 5 00 
Palmer, Miss L.S... 5 00 
Palmer, Dr. T.S... 5 00 
Palmer, Miss M.... 5 00 
Parke, Louis H..... 5 00 
Parker, Edward L...100 oo 
Patten, Mrs. W.S... 5 00 
Patterson, W. F.. 5 00 
Peabody, Mrs. A. 'P. 10 00 
Peabody, Geo. A.... 50 00 
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Poindexter, C.C.... 5 00 
Pollock, E. George.. 5 00 
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Pope; Alexander.... 10 00 
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Potts, Jesse W...... 5 00 
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Pratt, Augustus.... 5 00 
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Procter, Henry H... 5 00 
Prosser, Mrs. R..... 5 00 
Pryer, Chas... ..... 5 00 
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Putnam, F. W...... Io 00 
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Ware, Horace E.... 
Warner, Mrs. G. M. 
Warner, Dr. H.S.... 
Warren, B. W...... 
Warren, MissC..... 2 
Warren, Mrs. E. W.. 
Warren, Samuel D.. 
amon, J. ....... 
Watson, Miss J.S... 5 
Wead, MissC.E.... 5§ 
Webb, G.B.M.D.. 5 
Webster, Mrs. E.S.. 5§ 
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Carried forw’d, $6,760 


List of Members 


50 | Broughtforw’d,$6,760 50 
oo | Webster, Edwin S... 5 oo 
oo | Webster, L. F...... 5 00 
co | Weeks, AndrewG... 5 00 
oo | Weeks, W.B.P..... 5 00 
oo | Wehrhane, Chas.... 5 00 
oo | Weld, Mrs.C.M.... 5 00 
Weld, Rev. Geo. F.. 5 00 
oo | Weld, Stephen M. . 5 oo 
Wells, Oliver J..... 5 00 
oo | West, Charles C.... 5 00 
oo | Westfeldt,G.R..... 5 00 
oo | Weston, Helen...... 6 oc°o 
; Wetmore, Edmund. 5 00 
fete) Wharton, Mrs. E.R. 5 00 
Wharton, Wm. P....500 00 
Wheeler, J. D, ..... 5 00 
oo | Wheeler, S. H.. 5 00 
co | Wheelwright, Miss 
roe) we. 4: as oC 
fore) Whippen, cS ae I 00 
oo | Whipple, Mrs. H.B. 5 00 
oo | Whitcover.H. W.... 6 00 
co | White, Miss A. J.... 5 00 
oo | White, Chas. T..... 5 00 
co | White, Miss E.C.... 5 00 
co | White, Horace...... 5 00 
co | White, Miss H.H... 5 00 
oo | White, Dr. J.C..... 5 00 
oo | White, Mrs. L. E.... 5 00 
oo | Whiting, Miss G.... 15 00 
co | Whiting, Mrs. K. B. 5 oo 
co | Whitney, Miss Anne. 5 00 
co | Whitney, Milton B.. 5 oo 
oo | Whiton, S.G....... 5 00 
oo | Whittaker, Wm..... 5 00 
oo | Widmann, Otto.... 5 oo 
50° Carried forw’d, $7,438 50 
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Brought forw’d, $7,438 5c¢ 
Wilbour, Miss T.... 5 00 
Wilcox, T. F........ §§ 00 
Wildman, A. D..... 5 00 
Willever, J C....... 10 00 
Williams, A. H.,-... 5 00 
Williams, BlairS.... 5 oo 
Williams, Mrs. I. T. 5 00 
Williams, Miss M.E. 5 00 
Willis, Mrs. A...... 5 0° 
Wills, Chas. T...... 5 00 
Wilson, Miss A. E... 5 00 
Wilson, Mr. C. H... 5 00 
Wilson, C. W....... 5 00 
Wing, AsaS........ 5 00 
Winterbotham, J... 5 oo 
Winson, Mrs. A..... 5 00 
Winzer, Emil J..... 5 00 
Wolff, L. S. Mrs.... 5 00 
Wood, Walter...... 5 00 
Woods, C. M..... .. 5 00 
Woodcock, John.... 5 00 
Woods, Edward F... 5 00 
Woodman, Miss M.. 5 00 
Woodward, Lemuel 
Pou, MLD... ... 5 00 
Woolman, E. W.... 5 00 
Wray, Charles Pian 3 
Wright, H. W....... 5 00 
Wright, M.F....... 5 00 
Wright, Mrs. M.O.. 5 00 
Wright, Mrs. W..... 5 00 
Weyelt, eS... . 25. 5 00 
ree 5 00 
Zabriskie, Mrs A.C. 5 00 
Zollikoffer, Mrs. 
oS eee 5 0° 
2 ee $7, 663 50 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


$5.00 paid 
$100.00 paid 
$1,000.00 paid 
$5,000.00 paid 
$25.000.00 paid 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


annually constitutes a person a Sustaining Member. 
at one time constitutes a Life Membership. 
constitutes a person a Patron. 
constitutes a person a Founder. 
constitutes a person a Benefactor. 


I do hereby give and bequeath to THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON 
SOCIETIES FOR THE PROTECTION OF WILD Birps AND ANIMALS, Incorporated, 


of the city of New York. 
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The Report of the Treasurer of -the National Association 
of Audubon Societies 


BALANCE SHEET 


Exhibit “A” October 20, 1908 
ASSETS 
Cash in Farmers Loan and Trust Company................ $7,199 74 
Pe SN PE, oo ccadade cease peda tdapeeeneses 137 30 
Ny SIE. 5 ony ro od atime wield ad cea d ae eae ha 2,908 46 


Investments 
United States Mortgage and Trust Company Bonds...... $3,000 00 


Bonds and Mortgages on Manhattan Real Estate...... 316,000 00 
———-_ 319,000 00 


Loan Account—South Carolina Society....................-. 200 00 
Louisiana Society... ‘ Finks ARR OMRON wees beta 45 00 
—_—_——— 245 00 
Deficit for the year ended October 20, 1908, per Exhibit “B”.. 508 83 
Add—Deficit existing at October 20, 1907.................. 9,008 56 
eo, £ 
OR dckue cakaas a hoh Radia tice fe Weta ceed acacia $339,007 89 


LIABILITIES 
Endowment Fund 
Balance to credit of Fund October 20, 1907............$336,927 00 
Add—Received from Life Members during the year, 13 at $100 


ee ee ne whe Pee e ead e eat I,300 00 
Estate of James W. Bartlett......................$§00 
Less State Tax.. Re eed Bp ee eee 25 475 00 


Bradley Fund 


ey eee 0 Oe oo 5s bs ncn a oeemeeteseeeeowe 1,900 40 
Less amount invested, Taxes, repairs, etc................... 1,594 51 
———— 305 89 
ak cake Kink een eg wae ei's ad $339,007 89 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 20, 1908 


Exhibit “B” 
INCOME— 


Members’ Dues....... Re Arey er es eee $4,871 00 
Contributions....... Py ee ee eee = ee 2,786 50 
Interest from Investments...................+ 16,097 19 
Educational Leaflets—Sales................... 600 82 
———— $24,355 51 
EXPENSES— 
Warden Service and Reservations— 
Salaries. .... Pee ee Ry es ee $2,769 00 
Exploration. . . ; in oc ana pate 377 02 
Launch Expenses... TOC T CC ere 313 56 


3,459 58 


cece 


Expenses carried forward................ $3,459 58 24,355 51 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 20, 1908, continued 


Incomn, brought forward. .oi....0. 0560s cscceewcses $24,355 57 
EXPENSES, brought forward.....................: $3,459 58 
Legislation— 
IN a5: 5 3.5-40:4434 0) o poe ee dees One on os $186 20 
Expenses........ ago da tiateie ae a portea ie saa I50 00 


aceon 336 20 
Educational Effort— 


T. G. Pearson, salary and expenses........... $2,303 77 
E. H. Forbush, salary and expenses........... 1,999 89 
H. H. Kopman, salary and expenses........... 1,368 34 
De NE, SINR oi nen es cies 3505 AS SS es bee aw Ke 360 00 
ey at ee 8 325 00 


W. L. Finley, salary and expenses............. 1,048 10 
Curran & Mead, Press Information........... 1,800 00 


hee PCE PI ee re ere g16 65 
ee ere re ree 383 24 
COED DINE TIES «5 i506 baa adincnsa Coes 213 35 
TERT OE 0 AGMIIEE So oo. in dcins K5ecee 987 76 
Extra pages in Birp-LORE.................. 629 94 
PN cheb onde Cae eincUe wie ds Rad se bee wd 645 00 
DIOWOREDET COMOUREDS 06. 6 a.2 0/00 60 ode desc oe 57 81 
EEOROR TANNOs s.o:6'54 55 0:6'0 cece naceddae se 740 65 
| RAR rasan fers hee waren 186 19 


—— 13,965 69 
Southern O ffice— 


END, 0.48: osc cnn mind isdavds eee deeerses 291 96 
Bradley Fund— 
ee reer errr rrr I5 00 
State Audubon Societies— 
pT Pes by re ee re oe sere te $300 18 
DEP Barn o 4 sto 550.9 KG Tk KM eeePE Mem ee> 106 15 
Re 5c ws Calg «bap etal 6 pee bores 7 93 
SES OPER Pee EP OA ee 6 93 
| EP rere ory ere re eee 5° 00 
OF rE ee eee ee 15 00 
SID « 3:p.c'o.o ie Dials harsh oie pagar ie encom ae 25 00 
oe Se bere pre ee etre 53 35 
oes Sg sae aa ie Gems adie 34 20 
NS 5 is ica oss ok 8H iiobka hb bible Sak cectcs 30 
I a: i649 5 ais Gs en ees Sohne 39 75 
Mississippi. ... . iced let i it ah SMemelis dtodd te le 393 44 
Pee Cee eee ter 3 80 
—_— 1,036 03 
General Expenses— 
RE eps Bara re ee = ee $ 2,773 00 
ESTE EP Te ee ore eT eT err eee eee 768 54 
Telegraph and telephone..................+.-. 92 34 
Office and storeroom rent.................... 740 O4 
pe . ee ere rrr rrr rrr tr re Tr 211 49 
RE eee Cee eee ee Fae 25 00 
Envelopes and supplies...............0..000- 274 87 
MOONE ORE COMBED. 6 0 on.n .siesiciascdanecscaese 67 46 
II 6 ik. 8 8 sae sb daininte cceeuane neon 103 75 
IN. a ssc cos tkseadce esas sass santa 703 39 
—— 5759 88 
eo OT Eres Te ——————_ 24,864 34 


Balance—Deficit, ses Exhibit “A”..............-. $508 83 
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LAWRENCE K. GIMSON, CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
82 Wall Street 
New York, October 24, 1908 
Doctors J. A. ALLEN, AND G. B. GRINNELL, 
Auditing Committee, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
141 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Sirs:—In accordance with your instructions, I have made an exami- 
nation of the books and accounts of the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties for the year ending October 20, 19¢8, and present herewith the following 
Ehxibits:— 

Exuisit “A’’—BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 20, 1908. 
Exuisit “B”—INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDED OCTOBER 
20, 1908. 

All disbursements have been verified with properly approved receipted vouch- 
ers and paid cheques; investment securities with safe Deposit Company have 
also been examined and found in order. Yours very truly, 

LAWRENCE K. Grson, 


Certified Public Accountant. 
New York, October 27, 1908 


Wa. DuTcHER, President, 
141 Broadway, City. 

Dear Sir:—We have examined the report submitted by Lawrence K. Gim- 
son, Certified Public Accountant, of the accounts of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, for the year ending October 20, 1908, which report shows 
balance sheet October 20, 1908, and income and expense account for the year 
ending on the same day, 

Vouchers and paid checks have been examined in connection with the dis- 
bursements, also securities in the Safe Deposit Company. 

We find the account correct. Yours truly, 

J. A. ALLEN, 


GEorGE Birp GRINNELL, 
Auditing Committee. 
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Officers and Directors of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies for the Year 1908 


OFFICERS 


President, WILLIAM DuTCHER, of New York. 

First Vice-President, THEo. S. PALMER, M.D., of District of Columbia 
Second Vice-President, Dr. Jort A. ALLEN, of New York. 

Secretary, T. GILBERT PEARSON, of North Carolina. 

Treasurer, DR. JONATHAN DWIGHT, JR., of New York. 

Attorney, SAMUEL T. CARTER, JR., of New York. 


DIRECTORS 


Class of 1909 


Mr. W. Scott Way, California Mp. R. W. WILLIAMS, JR., Florida 
Mr. WittiAM DutcHER, New York Ws. HuBBELL FisHER, Ohio 
Mr. RALPH HOFFMANN, Massachusetts 


Class of 1910 


Dr. Geo. Birp GRINNELL, New York Mrs. KINGSMILL Marrs, Florida 
Mr. ArtHuR H. Norton, Maine Mrs. MABEL Oscoop Wricat, Conn. 
Mr. H. P. ATTWATER, Texas Mr. WALTER J. BLAKELY, Missouri 


Class of 1911 


Mr FRANK Bonp, Wyoming Dr. Joet A. ALLEN, New York 
Mr. T. GILBERT PEARSON, N. C. Dr. DAvip STARR JoRDAN, California 


Class of 1912 


Mr. FRANK M. CHAPMAN, New York Mr. WILLIAM BREWSTER, Mass. 
Mr. WITMER STONE, Pennsylvaina Dr. FREDERICK A. Lucas, New York 
Dr. Herman C. Bumpus, New York Mr. CarRttTon D. Howe, Vermont 


Class of 1913 


Mrs, C. GRANT LAFARGE, New York Dr. JONATHAN Dwicat, JR., New York 
Dr. THEO. S. PALMER, District of Columbia. 


The Wilson Bulletin 


Is a quarterly journal devoted to 
the study of the birds as we find 
them in the fields and woods. 


It is particularly concerned about the study 
of the whole life-history of each species, 
and about the effects of advancing civiliza- 
tion upon the lives of all birds. It urges 
the great importance of making a census 
of our bird population for the purpose 
of determining accurately what change 
there may be in numbers due to changing 
conditions. It is the official organ of the 
Wilson -Ornithological Club, which num- 


bers among its members some of the | 


most prominent American ornithologists. 
Carefully selected illustrations appear in 
each number. 


15 cents a number; 50 cents a year 


Address 
LYNDS JONES, Editor, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Perfection Bird Houses 


FOR THE 


Purple 
Martin 


We build them. 
Twenty-five 
years experience 
in the study of 
these fine birds, 
and success in their colonization, has 
taught us the exact requirements of 
the House Martins and enables us to 
construct ideal boxes for their use. 


Illustrated Booklet 10 cents 


The J. Warren Jacobs Bird House Co. 
WAYNESBURG, PA. 


EOPLE talk about a 

Lens as if it were an 
ordinary thing—and yet 
‘when one stops to think how 
scientists and mechanicians 
have thought and worked to 
evolve the peculiar qualities 
of excellence of the 


Bausch & Lomb- 
Zeiss 


New Tessar 


he. gets some notion of now 
really great and {important 
a thing the lens is. 


In; critical ; photographic 
work the New Tessar isthe 
newest and fastest of the 
Tessar series and it 1s truly 
a marvel. ; 


Send for circulars illustrat- 
ing Tessar lenses.:, 


-“PRISM is,’a little maga- 
zine of lens information. 
Send for copy. 


OUR NAME ON A PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS, 
FIELD GLASS, MICROSCOPE, LABORATORY 
APPARATUS, SCIENTIFIC OR ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENT IS OUR GUARANTEE. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Eo. 


CARL ZEISS, Jena GEO. N. SAEGMULLER 


OFFICES: 8 SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
BOSTO? LONDON 
CHICAGO FRANKFORT 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


NATURALIST 
GRAFLEX 


All the features that make the Graflex Camera 
indispensable to the outdoor photographer are found 
in the Naturalist Graflex. 


The image can be seen full size of negative, 
up to the instant of exposure. 


Equipped with focal-plane shutter giving exposure 
from time to 1/1000 of a second. 


Extra-long draw of bellows for use with Tele- 
photo and other long-focus lenses, in photographing 
distant objects. 


The special construction of the Naturalist Graflex, 
allows the operator to remain concealed while focus- 
ing and making exposure. 


Mr. Frank M. Chapman uses and recommends 
the Graflex Camera. 


Graflex & Graphic Catalog at your dealer’s or, 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE GUIDE TO NATURE 


The best general magazine of Nature ever pub- 
lished. A successful attempt to publish a ‘‘pro- 


fessional’? magazine with the amateur spirit 


Atriemris of various parties in the past have 

shown that it is very easy to publish in the 
amateur way, with the amateur spirit. But soon 
the “‘body”’ was dead and only the spirit left! 


The Guide to Nature is for all students and 
lovers of nature. That includes all ornithologists, 
though it isn’t an ornithological magazine. 
There are really some things in nature beside 
birds that are worth while! 


The Guide to Nature is too good, too expen- 
sive for free distribution. No other nature maga- 
zine ever published contains so many pveautiful 
illustrations. 


Send 15 cents for a single copy, or join with 
us whole-heartedly and send $1.50 for a year. 


Edward F. Bigelow 


MANAGING EDITOR 


STAMFORD : CONNECTICUT 


The Foremost Recent Book on Animals 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


LIFE OF ANIMALS: The 
Mammals 


Second Edition -Enlarged. 555 Pages, Octavo. Decorated Cloth 
250 Illustrations. $2 net; By Mail, $2.24. 


HE idea of the book is to interest the reader in the life of the four-footed 

animals, not in their anatomy, nor in their imaginary sentiments; but in the 

part they daily play in the world around them, rather than in their posi- 
tion in a museum or a scheme of classification. This presentation of the theme has 
met with general approval. The critic of The Independent believes that it ‘‘contains 
just the information about living and extinct species of mammals, especially those 
most familiar, which the general non-zodlogical reader demands.’’ Putnam’s Monthly 
has declared it ‘‘the best book of its kind which has appeared up to the present 
time.’’ Says the Chicago Post: ‘‘Ernest Ingersoll has for a long while been doing fine 
work . . . ‘The Life of Animals’ is just the book one wishes might be in every 
home where there are children and young people. Mr. Ingersoll has in excellent 
degree the knack of presenting in clear, sympathetic and attractive manner scien- 
tific information, zodlogical and geological, and with it a free mingling of the his- 
torical, the romantic and the adventurous. There is, however, a commendable 
absence of the . . . exaggeration of the human-like qualities in animals.”’ 

Along with this popularity the scientific accuracy of the book is well recognized, 
and it has been adopted as a book of instruction in colleges. Nowhere else is so 
intelligently traced the relation between the past (fossil history) and the present of 
the families in this most important of all animal tribes; nowhere else will be found 
explained many curious customs, such as the origin of the habit of storing winter 
food, how the opossum came to ‘play ’possum,”’ etc. 


By the same author 


WILD NEIGHBORS: Outdoor Studies in 
the United States 


With numerous photographic illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 


‘‘Such pleasant books as this of Mr. Ingersoll’s are delightful to both old and 
young, and ought to be put into the hands of every lad on the farm.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 


Among Other Issues in the Two Series of 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


EDITED BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


“ No books have ever come before us that so completely fill the want ef Sportsmen and 
delight the general reader as the volumes in the American Sportsman's Library." 


— SHOOTING AND FISHING 
THE DEER FAMILY 
By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, T. E. VAN DYKE, D. G. ELLIOTT 
and A. J. STONE 
Illustrated by Carl Rungius and others. With Maps by Dr. C. Hart Merriam 


SALMON AND TROUT 
By DEAN SAGE, W. C. HARRIS, H. M. SMITH and C. H. TOWNSEND 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost, Tappan Adney, Martin Justice and others 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS 
By EDWYN SANDYS and T. S. VAN DYKE 
Illustrated by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, A. B. Frost, J. O. Nugent and C. L, Bull 


THE WATER-FOWL FAMILY 
By L. C. SANFORD, L. B. BISHOP and T. S. VAN DYKE 
Illustrated by L. A. Fuertes, A. B. Frost and C. L. Bull 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH, AND OTHERS 
By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 
Illustrated by Martin Justice and Charles F. W. Mielatz 


THE BIG GAME FISHES OF THE UNITED STATES 
By CHARLES F. HOLDER 
Illustrated by Charles F. W. Mielatz and others 


MUSK-OX, BISON, SHEEP AND GOAT 
By CASPAR WHITNEY, GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL and OWEN WISTER 
Illustrated by Carl Rungius and others 


GUNS, AMMUNITION AND TACKLE: 

THE SHOTGUN, by CAPTAIN A. W. MONEY; THE HUNTING KIFLE, 
by HORACE KEPHART; THE THEORY OF RIFLE SHOOTING, 
by W. E. CARLIN; THE PISTOL AND REVOLVER, by A. L. A. HIM- 
MELWRIGHT, and THE ARTIFICIAL FLY, by JOHN HARRING- 
TON KEENE 


THE SPORTING DOG 
By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM. Fully illustrated 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE SPORTSMAN NATURALIST 
By L. W. BROWNELL. Fully illustrated from photographs by the author 


IN PREPARATION 


THE BEAR FAMILY 
By DR. C. HART MERRIAM. With]many illustrations 


COUGAR, WILD CAT, WOLF. AND FOX 


With many ilfustrations 


Cloth, cr. 8vo, gilt top and cover design. ‘Each, $2 net. Postage,i'15c. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


“If | could give a child but one book this year, it would be this,” 


was said of 


MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT’S 


(GRAY LADY AND THE BIRDS 


STORIES OF THE 
BIRD YEAR 

FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME 


With thirty-six plates in 
half-tone, and twelve 
in colors, from studies 
made for the National 
Audubon Association 
under the supervision 
of its President, 

Mr. William Dutcher 


The book will be welcomed by adults 
almost as heartily as by younger readers. 


For teachers and parents and all who 
believe in bird protection, it provides a 
means of sharing their pleasure in bird life 
with the children just when they will most 
gladly receive it. 


It is accurate and, on the scientific side, 
dependable, but it is far more than that; 
it is a fascinating book of stories, a glimpse 
into the riches of poetry and fancy asso- 
ciated with feathered things. 


Decorated cloth, xx + 437 pages 
$1.75 net; by mail, $1.90 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, author of 
BIRDCRAFT A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, Game 


and Water Birds. With 80 full-page plates 


by Louris AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


Eleventh Edition, xii + 317 pages, 
flexible cloth, rounded corners, $2 net 


and, with Dr. ELLIOTT COUES 
CITIZEN BIRD SCENES FROM BIRD-LIFE IN PLAIN 


ENGLISH FOR BEGINNERS. Profusely 
Illustrated by Louis AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


Cr., 8 vo. $1.50 net, postage 17 cents 


This was described by C. H. M., in Science, as “ by far the best bird book for 
boys and girls yet published in America,” and the statement has remained undisputed 
up to the publication of “Gray Lady and the Birds,” which is by one of its authors. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


A New Book by “Barbara” 


(MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT) 


THE OPEN WINDOW 


Tales of the Months Told by Barbara 


Cloth, 12mo, with frontispiece, $1.50 


THE OTHER DELIGHTFUL BOOKS BY ‘‘BARBARA”’: 


The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife. tustrated from photographs 


** Reading it is like having the entry into a home of the class that is the 
proudest product of our land, a home where love of books and love of nature go 
hand in hand with hearty simple love of ‘folks.’ . . . It is a charming 
book.’’—The Interior. 


The People of the Whirlpool Illustrated 


‘The whole book is delicious, with its wise and kindly humor, its just 
perspective of the true values of things, its clever pen pictures of people and 
customs, and its healthy optimism for the great world in general.’’—Phila- 
delphia Evening Telegraph. 


The Woman Errant 


‘* The book is worth reading. It will cause discussion. It is an interesting, 
fictional presentation of an important modern question, treated with fascinating 
feminine adroitness.’?—Miss JEANETTE GILDER in The Chicago Tribune. 


At the Sign of the Fox 


‘*Her little pictures of country life are fragrant with a genuine love of nature, 

* and there is fun as genuine in her notes on rural character. A traveling pieman 

is one of her most lovable personages; another is Tatters, a dog, who is humanly 

winsome and wise, and will not soon be forgotten by the reader of this very 
entertaining book.’’—The New York Tribune. 


The Garden, You and | 


‘* This volume is simply the best she has yet put forth, and quite too deli- 
ciously torturing to the reviewer, whose only garden is in Spain. . . . The 
delightful humor which pervaded the earlier books, and without which 
Barbara would not be Barbara, has lost nothing of its poignancy, and would 
make The Garden, You and I pleasant reading even to the man who 
doesn’t know a pink from a phlox or a Daphne cneorum from a Cherokee 
rose.’’—Congregationalist. 


Each, in decorated cloth binding, $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


4d. HORACE MCFARLAND CO., MT. PLEASANT PRESS, HARRISBURG, PA. 


f A New Bird Book by Mr. Chapman =" 


CAMPS AND CRUISES 


OF AN 


ORNITHOLOGIST 


8vo., 432 pages, decorated 
250 remarkable photographs cover, gilt top, rough-cut edges. 
taken from nature. Price, $3.00, net. 


This book contains the results of Mr. Chapman’s past eight years’ field work in various parts 
of North America, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Bahamas to northwest Canada. 

Its value consists not alone in the large amount of original information concerning North 
America birds which it presents, but also in descriptions of adventures and experiences, ashore 
and afloat, interesting alike to the naturalist and general reader. 

Such chapters as have before appeared are here revised and enlarged, but the greater 
number have not before been published. 


FRANK M.CHAPMAN 


Curator of Birds in The American Maseum of Natural History 


D. APPLETON 6 COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
Ne A 


